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The AERONCA CHAMPION, powered by CONTINENTAL A65 


reliability and economy, and—far 
from least important — because 
service and parts are always as 
near as the nearest airport. 


Look for the Continental Red Seal 
on the engine of the airplane that 
you buy. It is your assurance of 
outstanding performance and 
economy. Owners and pilots pre- 
fer Continental Red Seal engines 
because of their proven power, 
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A? NN From Manhattan to the Rio Grande... from the Great Lakes to the Florida Keys 


...the Great Silver Fleet weaves a network of swift service over half 


the nation. Now Eastern Air Lines knits the texture even closer with 
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Lockheed Constellations, powered with Cyclones built by Wright Aeronautical. 
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FOUR UNIT TYPE—An excellent example of the first step in an 
airport development plan. The four-unit hangar shown was built 
on a small airport designed to serve three communities in Southeast 
Texas. (Tri-Cities Airport, Goose Creek, Texas). 


i RWIN - NEWMAN Sectional Steel 


ngars are paying dividends wherever efhcient management and 


prefabricated 


creased traffic call for sound airport development. 


With the planned used of ERWIN-NEWMAN Hangars any 
imunity or operator can start with present needs and easily 
The Tri-Cities 
port, above, demonstrates a practical low-cost start for a 
ss 1 or class 2 private or commercial airport. The initial 
| investment included the four-unit Nested-Tee Hangar 


elop additional accommodations as required. 





private planes with office and storage space, two graded and 
velled runways (these could be sod), and a ramp. This 
theiently planned airport handles an amount of trafic which 
d well be the envy of many larger and more costly installa- 
s. Space has already been laid out for future Nested-Te« 


, 


ngars to be added as needed. 





E NESTED-TEE—Floor plan above shows individual stall for each ship, the 
ra rooms at two corners for office, club room, shop, store room or other 
ial purpose 











An Excellent Airport 
Development Plan 


. can be built around the use of one 40x40, 50x50, 60x60, 
80x80, or 100x120 size conventional style Erwin- Newman 
Hangar to be used as an operations, sales and service base, and 
batteries of Erwin- Newman Nested-Tee Hangars for all private 
storage. The original investment, in many cases, would be 
only the conventional hangar, or the first Nested-Tee. Then 
as additional traffic and need for the facilities demand, the 
additional hangars can be added. The standardized design and 
modern prefabrication offered in ERWIN-NEWMAN Sec 
tional Steel Hangars set the pace in long-range airport plan 
ning. You not only get sizes and types “custom built” to 
your exact requirements . but you get the economy of 
quantity production of standard sections and the proved design 
of standard models. All-steel ERWIN-NEWMAN Hangars 
are fire-resisting, long-lived, quickly erected, easily enlarged 
and portable. 


LET US HELP YOU 


Write us regarding your special problems—without obli 
gation. Be sure to ask for ogr new catalog . . . it illustrates 
the many advantages offered by ERWIN-NEWMAN pre- 
fabricated Sectional Steel Hangars. 


ERWIN-NEWMAN COMPANY 


P.O.BOX 1308 - HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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RIOUS segments of non 


heduled 


iviation have be- 


V 


come unduly exercised over the Civil 


Aeronautics A dministration’s an- 
nounc ed pl ins to W irehouse a lot ot 
irrange for some 


spare parts ind to 


] : 
maintenance facilities (not including 
major engine overhauls) in order to 


keep ( AA 


of on the ground is the case has been 


urcrart in the air instead 


in recent years. such loud howls went 


up that the noise reverberated through 


out the walls of Congress and sent 
res of peopl scur 


fifth floor of the Depart 


rying to and fro 


ir und the 


t 


I ymmerce bul ding in an at 
tempt to take CAA off another hot 
We're not n 1 position 
picacity or prac 


t 
\ “keep ’em fly 


to pass 
judgment on the pers 


ticability of the CA 


ing” program, but we do know the 
presen ystem of n ntenance by con 

ict isn’t worth a tinker’s damn. The 

ison for this state of aftairs 1s clear. 
[The Bureau of the Budget simply 
doesn't provide enough funds for au 
planes, replacement parts or mainte 
nance As a consequence, the very 


igency charged with the responsibility 


' | 
of tostering ind developing civil aero 


nautics in the U. S. has to send its 
othcial representatives iround the coun 
Few people 
m aviation are hollering ibout that 
Administrator Ted Wright and _ his 


staff are seeking a solution The pres 


os 
trv in Ford automobiles 


| 

ent situation 1s unbDeal ible 
P< ple who know how things Op 
erate in Washington are the first to 


tell you the wheel that squeaks the 


loudest gets the most grease. Want 
in example on aviation legislation? 
Then look at the airport bill which 


came out of the committee last month 
' , 
iccording to the way the municipal 


ities wanted it. Funds will be chan- 





nelled through hundreds of towns and 


cities instead of the forty-eight states 


— because tne municipal b VS 


1 
} 


squawked louder than the states 


One of the most ridiculous charges 
made against the CAA plan is that the 
rovernment 1s going into competition 
with private enterprise. If the truth 


, , 
were known, we think that some peo 


pic Im aviation are so used to living 


THE WHEEL THAT SQUEAKS 


off the government money they fear 
they couldn’t exist without it. Avia- 
tion would be far better off if the non- 
scheduled airport operators paid more 
attention to providing adequate, eco- 
nomical and dependable service to John 
Q. Public than to keeping their noses 
in the government tax trough. 

The present 


tempest in a teapot 


REQUIRED 


NCE in a blue moon thes2 
i. recommend a new 
book. The Case Against the Admirals 
by William Bradford Huie is such a 


volume, ind, we h ype, IS destined to 


be read by everv American citizen 
who desires that this nation never 


t 


un stand SO close to the 


brink ol 


did in the war just ended. 


It is a very serious charge to blame 


defeat as it 


the admirals” for tragic losses and 
near defeat. But there is abundant 
evidence to prove it a truthful accu- 
stated fearlessly and 


Auth I Hut ind 


sation—evidence 


with fairness by 


points up one of our basic weaknesses 
in this flying game—when the avia- 
tion wheel finally begins to squeak 
loudly, it’s usually against somebody 
else in the aviation family. As a house 
divided against itself we can not hold 
out much hope of help from Congress. 
Our wheel squeaks too weakly on con- 
structive, necessary and _ intelligent 
aviation legislation and too loudly when 


we fight against ourselves. 


RE ADING 


abundantly substantiated by the rec- 
ord. Neither the military nor the 
public can afford to ignore such a 
significant indictment. 

The fight for and against unifica- 
tion is now coming to a head. The 
fate of co-equal status for air will be 
decided within a matter of weeks. The 
matter now rests in the hands of your 
Congressman and ours. The Case 
Against the Admirals probably will 
make your blood boil; but it also will 
remind you that the thirty-year fight 
for air power goes on—and that it’s 
far from being won. 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


E’VE had the pleasure of 
; : 
taking a half dozen demon 
stration flights in as many postwat 
| 
personal airplanes during the past few 
all hangar 


weeks and are convinced, 


talk to the contrary, the new models 


im every instance are strikingly im 


proved in performance, in workman 
ship, in simplicity of operation and 
in eye appeal. With apologies to Cul 
ver, who made the slogan famous dur 
advertising, the 


ing their wartime 


1946 models are definitely “worth 
waiting for.” 
Fortunately, the hopeful buyer 


won't have to wait much longer bx 
fore his order is filled. In spite of 
reconversion headaches and unforeseen 
delays, material and parts shortages, 
last minute engineering changes and 
new financing, our manufacturers of 
personal airplanes are breaking the log 
jams and getting into production at a 


remarkably fast rate. There’s no 





doubt but that 1946 will far surpass 
any previous year in personal aircraft 
production. Remember that fact when 
you hear the crepe-hangers and mourn- 
ful airport bench warmers start dis- 
secting the industry or any one com- 
ponent part thereof. 

At this writing it appears that mod- 
erate price increases will be necessary 
all along the line. So what? Forget- 
ting that every other industry, includ- 
ing the petroleum industry, has been 
granted price increases, the buyer of 
America’s postwar personal airplanes 
is getting more for his money than any 
plane buyers in the history of aviation. 
Now that the demonstrators are crop- 
ping up throughout the nation, that 
fact soon will be universally accepted. 

Given a lot of new places to land, 
more dependable, clean and economical 
airport service, this personal 


plane owner has much to look forward 
to. * * * 


year’s 
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e CLEANS ANY TYPE AIRCRAFT WINDSHIELD BETTER! 

e LEAVES SURFACE DRY—FREE OF OILY FILM! 

e HELPS PREVENT CHECKING AND CRACKING! 
@ RESTORES FLEXIBILITY AND VISIBILITY! 










LIDDEN research brings you another winner! 

Proved superior to any existing cleaner in exhaus- 
tive tests, Glidair Windshield Cleaner now joins the 
Glidair line of aircraft products as an important con- 
tribution to safer flying. 









Consider these demonstrated facts about this new mate- 
rial: It cleans any type of aircraft windshield defter, prin- 
cipally because it leaves the surface dry, free of any oily, 
visibility-impairing film. It contains special ingredients 
that help prevent windshield checking and cracking and 
actually restore flexibility and visibility. It requires less 
shaking before use. Its suspended materials settle more 
slowly and, on settling, remain soft instead of packing. 













Get this superior cleaner soon—from your nearest Glid- 
air Distributor listed below. Consult your Distributor, 
too, for information on Glidair Aircraft Finishes—and 
for expert help on any Aircraft Finishing problem. 


fn «44 — 
irae 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 








































Aviation Sales Headquarters ° 1833 S. Normal Avenue ° Chicago 16, Illinois 
GLIDAIR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Distributed by 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP...... Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Illinois SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY....... .Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP... .Sullivant Ave. Airport, Columbus 4, Ohio E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC., Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP....... 1525 Broadway, Denver 2, Colorado AMERICAN AVIATION COMPANY....... asia New Brighton, Minn. 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP......... Municipal Airport, Omaha, Neb. Ge Gene cacccccecscccus Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ee WS, Sn 64440060060000000s0en0 Robertson, Missouri BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP... . .Buffalo Airport, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC... .108 Grand Ave., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma is Oe ED case eesceae 5001 N. E. Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC...229 E. Madison Ave., Memphis, Tennessee ce ccd cccecedeun 3221 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 
ne Brownsville, Texas hy i Chak esnk ks denesecncasbaeessebseeetaen Ambler, Pa. 
PE: Atco see ddddoOs Sebo City Airport, Detroit, Mich. SOUTHWEST AIRCRAFT & MOTOR SUPPLY........ Fort Worth, Texas 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC...............5. Winston-Salem, N. C. RICHARDSON AERO SUPPLY............. Taylor Field, Ocala, Fla. 





GLIDATIR FLYING COLORS ~e&=—: 





— Madey Glidden Renaker in Rib 
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The skill and ability of EL! craftsmen have created an outstand- 
ing reputation for precision production of fine equipment 
throughout the world. Designing, Engineering and Manufactur- 
ing, Drilling Equipment, Oscillographs, Seismometers, Gauges 
and Instruments for the Petroleum Industry have created at 
ELI the facilities and the skilled men to handle production runs 
of Precision Aircraft Equipment. 


u. S. ARMY AIR FORCES Cod APPROVED wwsrection natin 


VALVES . MACHINED PARTS . HYDRAULIC UNITS 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES . LANDING GEAR 


Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 East Fourth Street Tulse 3, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 
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@ SPARTAN AERO REPAIR...100% C.A.A. Ap- 


proved Station No. 50... has the modern facilities 


PIPER 
CUB 


and skilled workmen for repair, overhaul or com- 
plete conversion of all types and sizes of aircraft. 
No job is too large—no job is too small. Spartan 
service is today being utilized by private owners of 


aircraft ranging from Piper Cubs to DC 3. 


DC3 


eee SPARTAN has the modern facilities and 


I skill to repair and overhaul... 





(Above) Section of the 
Spartan Airplane Overhaul 
Department. 


Interiors Custom Built 
to Your Own Specifications 


Complete conversion of military aircraft purchased from 
surplus. Interiors re-designed and re-built for comfort and 
practical efficiency ... or custom built according to your most 
elaborate plans. Repair and overhaul of everything on a private 
airplane whether it be of wood, fabric or metal construction— 





also expert service for all the component parts—engines, propel- 
lers, radio, instruments, ete. WRITE for complete information. 


5 PARTAN 
AERO REPAIR 


Division of Spartan Aircraft Company 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Spartan Aero Repair is 


America’s most conven- 
iently located station... in 
the heart of the nation and 
the center of America’s 
finest flying country. 
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There’s money to be made... 


in selling parts, hardware, accessories and apparel—as well as selling 





service...as hundreds of smart operators already know. Air Associates 
can help you plan and lay out store and showroom, provide a model 
stock of the most needed, fastest moving items. The nearest of six 
conveniently located AA branches will give the quickest service on 
re-orders. And a store helps your service business, too. 

For repair parts or merchandise, always think of AA first— 
supply center of the industry since 1927. What we don’t have in stock, 
we know where to get—fast. Everything we handle is new, standard, 
best in its class, guaranteed by AA as well as the manufacturer... 
And there’s no price premium for AA service either! Drop a line to 


the nearest branch, and ask for an Air Associates representative to call. 
F 
il SSOCIATES 
t 2 /Ra — 
I N Cc ° R P ° R A T E D 
. suppliers to the aircraft industry since 1927 


. engineers and manufacturers of aircraft specialties 
. TETERBORO, N. J. Branches—Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles 
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New flying comfort for your 
passengers begins here 





eiT’S THE SPERRY MODEL A-12 GYROPILOT* 


Smoother flying and undisturbed 
comfort in rough air win immediate, 
favorable passenger response. The 
remarkable improvement made pos- 
sible by the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot 
is evident at all times—in the elim- 
ination of over-control and in the 
absence of “hunting” and “wallowing.” 

With this Gyropilot, the human 
pilot has complete gyro-stabilized con- 
trol of his aircraft for true comfort and 


=~ 


efhicient flight operation and for 


@ Automatic approac h and automatic 


landing 


@ Perfectly banked turns at any au 


: : 
speed automatically 


@ CGyrosyn ( ompass directional con- 
trol continuously slaved to the 


magnetic me! dian 


APRIL, 1946 


@ Automatic holding of any selected 
altitude 

@ Automatic trim of elevator con- 
trols for changing load conditions 
and speeds 

@ Electric and mechanical interlocks 

insuring 


automatically proper 


manual operation 


@ Automatic and instantaneous syn- 


chronization—no matching of 


pointers or other indications 


»* 






@ Maximum ease of installation and 


low service maintenance 





any unit 
can be replaced in a matter of 


minutes. 


Here is the instrument that revolu- 
tionizes all former conceptions of 
comfort in air travel. Our Aeronautical 
Department will be glad to supply 
you with complete information about 


the Sperry Model A-12 Gyropilot. 


®Trade-mark Reg. | 


GD Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


° DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO *¢ NEW ORLEANS ¢ HONOLULU e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ SEATTLE 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + RADAR + 


AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION « SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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LETTERS to the EDITOR 





<se 


Flying Safety 


Sirs 
After reading Safety Before Solo, and other 
ticles on the safety of flight we have learned 
iat flying can really | sat 
Here a cas that st recently happened 
Marshall \ brand new 1946 Aeronca 
( ampior n a flight from Shreveport, La., 


Kilgore, Texas, made a safe forced land 


ng at the Marshall airport without accident 


plane or passengers. After someone checked 





gine was found to be in tip-top shape 

he cause was found to be that the cap on the 
gas tank had no air hole in it, and it was 
causing the le After installing a cap 
with a hole in it, the engine again ran perfectly 


It is up to people in flying to see that the 


rules of safety are carried out 
Wirwiam (Bit L. ABECHTERNACHT 


Mar all, Texas 


Mechanic Wants Job 





Sur 
Sing l iv beer » the Army these past 
x ears i out of tou with things aero 
sat al. I take berty of writing this 
le ‘ 1 4 
Up ny induct nto the Army I was a 
flight pector for Lockheed Aircraft at the 
Modification Center Since, of course, the 
nodification center nore I find myself 
pproa ing discharge from the Army wit! 
ibility of turning to my old job. I am 
mS 1 € pe : your connections 
‘ y uggest a plan for me to 
" 
I d A&l < N 17355, have ap 
ximately ft years of varied aircraft me 
il exp vce, a 8 years old, married 
n ld and a permanent resident of 
a 
Iw 1 be Ippy communicate with any 
it you might name or refer me to and to 
pply any additior iformation desired 
Ser. Jack B. Ric 
{1 Army Box 
Memphis Airp 
Memp! I 
*)] hose in a position i fer something lo 
Set. Rice should write him directly. However 
u hy uf to forward any communica 
Ep 
Identify Plane to Tower 
Ss 
Y ir February, 1946, issue reached me by 
e usual roundabout means. (I’m about nint! 
the list I have ly p for the artic! 
Joe James Two-Way Radio. 
As s tower contr ller, however, I would 
ke to suggest that pilots preface their ais 
aft Jentificat wit the aircraft tvp 
ather than NC t Murdock Tower 
Stinson %49 
This is not only the correct procedure, bu 
velptul to the controller and to other air 
aft in the pattern because it enables them to 
termine whic! rf vera lircraftt in view 
e one calling 
At might it becomes a matter of safety as 
we It two aircraft are in a position requir 
g sequencing, the fa aircraft will be given 
Terence will b tructed to circle Dept! 





perception is no good at night and our job 
is to keep them apart, one way or another 

A. R 
Dawson, Oklahoma 


WA. R. requested his name be withheld. T his 
is done only when correspondents sign their 


na rte uith address Ep 


Sirs 

I want to compliment you on SOUTHERN 
FuiGntT. It seems to me that it is getting bet- 
ter all the time from the pilot’s standpoint 
with more information about airplanes and 
their characteristics, handling on ground and 
in the air and other good articles such as Two 
Way Radio by Joe James in the February issue 

I would like to call your attention to page 
33 where is stated that the CAA Range Sta 
tion gives weather report at 29 minutes after 
the hour. I think it would be well to call 
attention of all pilots to the fact that this was 
changed in December and that weather reports 
are given a quarter after and quarter to the 
hour instead of 29 minutes after, as previously 

Think it would be well to eliminate any 


and all programs which might do away with or 
discourage the use of two-way radio There 
should be no special license required for two 
way radio in a ship or for the operator using 
it. If amy examination is needed, it is needed, 
in accord with this article, on what technique 


use in calling for and giving information 


We should see our Senators and Congressmen 
and the CAA to make sure the FCC chan-es 
the present procedure. This, again involves 
politics, as you know, and is just a protect‘on 
from lobbyists of telephone and telezrap’) i ¢ 

ests. But it is time we started advancing and 
quit holding our nation back merely to provect 


to 


a private group. This is a sensitive subject 
me as I have had much experience on this line 
of private groups receiving legislztive prote: 
tion 

L. Georce Gaupr, D. ¢ 


San Angelo, Texas 


Love Field's Facilities 


Sirs: 

I was very much interested in Dr. John H 
Frederick’s article, Confused Cargo Facilities 
in your March issue for two reasons: 

First, because I have a great respect for the 
opinions of Dr. Frederick, who generally knows 
what he is talking about. Second, because the 
pictures, although untitled, were unmistakably 
taken at Love Field and some of the subject 
matter pertained to the same airport 

While we agree whole-heartedly with some 
of the things mentioned by the good Professo 
we also take exception to some of his remark 
and we would like to clarify those, through the 
columns of your increasingly popular magazin 

The incident of the three airline fligs is 
partly true. The poles were erected by the ar 
lines and used only spasmodically, but there 
was no agreement of any kind between th 
three airline station managers and this airport 
manager regarding how and when the fligs 
would be flown. The poles were taken dow: 
about six months ago 

We will admit that the congestion of ramp 
equipment, at the presen: time, does present 
a sorry picture. However, Dr. Frederick did not 





DUFFY 








Decipinc it’s high time he learned to fly, Duffy strides con- 
fidently into the lounge at Upsnoot airport. As he waits timidly for 
someone to sign him up, his gaze takes in the room. The fellow on the 
sofa is H. P. Hotrock, who had a heavy date last night, is scheduled for 
a late instruction, and can’t be bothered. Mortimer Limberg, with the 
log book, has just finished his sixteenth hour of solo and is in another 
world. And the guy with his arms in the air is explaining how his “buzz 
job” caused a farmer and his team of mules to go different ways. But 
Rasmussin Legree, super-duper flight instructor (with coke bottle). has 
spotted Duffy. Since Legree is two payments behind on his alimony, 
Duffy will be in the air by next issue. , 


—by Joe James 
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By Major Al Williams, arias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., 
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We've been reading adds about 
that make landin ; 

Yessir, this nefarious instrumet 


makes a stan 


procedure 


the beam 
turns 


approac h 


— 4h ‘ 


your plane on the runway 


Think what this infernal gadget will do 


to the Hangar Fliers, the Perch Pik 





lard instrument 


WMidils 


this magazine, you read about improved 
aircraft engines 


And, every time an engine is improved, 
chances are that proper lubrication has 
made difhculte and more 


been more 


critical 

Reduction gears slowed down prop tip 
speeds, sure! But they also introduced 
terrific gear-cooth pressures—which must 
The super- 
for 


be borne by a film of oil 
charger was a great improvement 
pilots—but one of the knottiest prob 
lems ever handed out to lubrication men 
Controllable pitch props, higher com- 
pression ratios, and a dozen other engine 
improvements, have all contributed spe- 
cial problems to aviation engine lubri 


cation, 


We reminded you of these problems ro 


a gyro 
it flies 


puts 


trails 
ii) 





ts. the 


Apron Angels! No more but wit remind you how important the Alchlor 
berhuman skill, 1 and 4 Stxtl Process—Gulfpride Oil's extra retining 
4 dn and ° mM, step—Iis to you. For by extracting extra Ot 
nl) 100 f the sludge-forming and carbon-making 
Pretty soon, all the glorious stories hydrocarbons from Gulfpride Oil, the 
that are told (and invented') about flving Alchlor Process gives your lubrication 
soupy weather w ll conclude sO system extra of the tougher harder-work 

| pushed the ‘Landing’ button—and ing oil molecules 
landed!" We'll be switchboard operators! Or an extra margin of safety in the 


We'll be dial diddlers! We'll be but 
Who cares if it 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 


me you p 


s Spring! 


ICK pa paper, « 


ns! 


proper lubrication of the most critical 
parts of your engine! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
H. Dilonardo, MAAF. 


rr read Pfc. James 





Marfa, Tex., is something of an avia- 
tion historian. He’salsoa commissioned 
Perch Pilot (bottom rung) for the fol 
lowing “Facts’’: 

‘*Four-bladed props were used by the 
English back in World War I. . . while 
‘chin guns’ were installed on the GA-2 
in the early 20’s!"’ 

Here's Perch Pilot (br) Dilonardo’s 
2nd ‘‘Fact’’ (which means he has only 
3 more to go for promotion to Senior 
Perch Pilot): 

‘**The first B-17 was a helicopter de- 
signed by a French engineer in 1915!" 

And Charles R. Foltz, Kansas City 3, 
Mo., is commissioned for: 

“If dropped a foot apart, the rivets 
from our biggest flying boat would 
stretch out in a line about 260 miles 
long!"’ 





That's all there is to it Send 
‘Fact’’ and proof to us at the address 
on the top of the page, and, suddenly, 
fame may be yours! Not to mention a 


Commission of Perch Pilot (br)! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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in a dependable Douglas DC-6...the luxury airliner 
based on millions of flying hours transporting 80% of our 
airborne men, munitions and wounded, plus Douglas’ years 


of prior experience building 80% of all air transports. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


DOUGLAS DC: 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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Logging 
the Coast 
By... Drudgn Contre 


Se last time Diesel engines 
made news was when the 
tation wagon crowd made a dash fon 
hem because of the wartime gasoline 





tage. Remember? But today the 
Diesel again finds itself in the spot 
ght——this time in a 10-A Stinson. 
Fred A. Thaheld, of Los Angeles, has 
rroduced a 235-pound, 4-cylinder, op- 


posed, air-cooled aviation Diesel en 
tested recently in his 
Stinson. Thaheld subsequently claimed 
engine 

1. Slashes flying fuel cost to one 
quarter of one cent per mile. Thaheld 
ays, “a three-place airplane with a 
100-125-hp. Diesel engine will fly foi 
an hour on three gallons of Diesel fuel, 
the lowest cost fuel produced by the oil 
ndustry, at a total cost of not to ex 
eed 30c if Diesel fuel is priced at 10c 
per gallon.” Act Diesel fuel 
Thaheld used in his public flight dem- 
onstration was the same common vari- 


ually, tne 


ety that is sold at retail to Los Angeles 


Diesel truck drivers by service sta- 
yns at about 8!ec per gallon. 
2, Requires no additional instru 
nents on the panel, and such engine 


accessorie as the carburetor and its 


eater, the magneto, coil, distributor, 


irk plug gr yn switch and com 
ated ignition wiring are discarded 
ind no longer the source of frequent 
adjustment and naintenance The 
Diesel engine, known as the Thaheld 
Shaffer, has but two accessories—the 
Bosch fuel injection pump and Breeze 
i l I arvel 
Starts in eliminates the 


1 warm-up 
1. Shortens the take-off and rapidi 
ty of climb. Thaheld explains that 
nost people erroneously believe the 
Diesel engine is sluggish, and he as- 
Diesel accelera 
take-off and _ in- 


ires us that rapid 
shortens the 


reases the rate of climb. He predicts 


hat his Diesel engine will add as 
1uch as 40 per cent to the ceiling al 
eady calculated for a gasoline pow 
ered plane by pointing out that, as 
uu climb to higher altitudes with 


rasoline power, the rpm.’s of the en- 


gine drop, indicating a considerable 
oss of power. As you climb with a 
Diesel, the speed increases. 

The way Thaheld explains this, even 
inderstand it At cruising 
weeds, he says, the Diesel engine will 


propelle: 


onsume approximately 30 part of 


16 


air to one part of Diesel fuel, whereas 
the gasoline engine in comparable 
flights will use approximately 15 parts 
of air to one part of gasoline. Al 
though both of them receive less and 
less air during each intake stroke with 
increasing altitude, the Diesel engine’s 
ceiling is higher than that of a gaso- 
line engine. This engine might go over 
great in Denver whose airports are al- 
ready a mile above sea level, and in 
other mountainous areas. 

5. Eliminates fire hazards. 
fuel will not even flash when poured 
on a hot engine. Also, the sudden icing 
of carburetors is completely elimi 
nated, says Thaheld. Like Marine 
users of Diesel power, aviation users 
should subsequently enjoy lower insu 


Diesel 


ance rates 

6. Eliminates radio _ interference 
With no electrical ignition system, the 
Diesel power plant does away with 
interference’ resulting 


radio from 


same 


More Non-Scheduled Airlines 


New West Coast airline 
les’ sixth 


Los Ange- 
now flies daily passengei 
schedules between LA and Sacra- 
mento, the capital. 
Warren was among the first passen 
gers of the airline, operated entirely 
by former NATS pilots. Stewardesses 
are ex-WAVES. ... Bird Airways, 
non-scheduled charter operator, is now 
headquartered in the Long Beach 
terminal and plans service coast-wise 
to Alaska and Mexico. The cargo com 
pany was founded by its president, 


state Governo} 





Fred Thaheld and his 
Diesel-powered Voyager 





Forrest M. Bird, 24-year-old ex-ATC 
pilot, on the East Coast. National 
Skyways Freight, cargo line operated 
by the ex-Flying Tigers who have at- 
tracted publicity like honey draws 
flies, has moved its headquarters to 
Los Angeles Airport. . Other cargo 
lines operating from Los Angeles Air- 
port to the East are the Los Angeles 
Air Service, National Air Cargo, and 
Pacific Air Cargo. ... A new one 
which will operate off Grand Central 
airport will soon make its appearance 
under the name of Viking Air Trans 
port, operated by former Navy pilots. 


Getting Personal 


Ginny Zimmer, former assistant 
publicity director of WAL, had no 
sooner resigned to join the offices of 
yours truly than her boss, once re- 
moved, followed suit. Yes, after ten 
long years with WAL, Tom Wolfe, vice 
president of traffic, advertising and 
publicity, gave up all three jobs to 
“look around.” He will also finish 
writing a book—yes, you guessed 
on airline traffic. . . . Ray Grant 
WAL’s cargo traffic head, has also re 
signed—to go with Lockheed... . Bud 
Lily, one of Earnie Foster’s right hand 
men in Lockheed’s news bureau, has 
resigned to join “Look” magazine. 

But getting back to this book writing 
business, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hereford 
(Peggy Guetter) have just completed 
an opus centered on the history of 
WAL. A condensation of it has just 
been released to the aviation press 
in advance of the historic airline’s 
twentieth anniversary this month 
(April 17). Congratulations are 
in order for Boeing’s Wellwood E. 
Beall, vp of engineering and sales, 
Quality Manager Charles S. Rankin, 
and Roger P. Holman, assistant to 
the president. Rankin received his 
twenty-year pin, Beall and Holman, 
their fifteen-year pins. That’s tenacity. 


Vox Parks 


Eleanor “Jonnie” Rudnick, 
pilot, has purchased 120 acres of land 
one mile south of Bakersfield where 
she will expand and operate the city’s 
first airpark. Jonnie readily admits 
that she has gone into a man’s field 
and asks no quarter. Good luck. 
George McCuyer, formerly of Comp- 
ton Airport, has opened a new airport 
at Bellflower, Calif. . . . And some 
thing new in chains is the proposal of 
a chain of twenty-three airports from 
Seattle to Dallas within about two 
hours flying of each other. Under the 
title of Airports, Inc., an application 
has been made for an airport in this 
chain at San Fernando by President 
S. M. Roycraft. 

Marv Whiteman 
date who has established an airpark 
in about the last decade! Yep, that’s 
us—aviation center of the West—yak, 
vak, yak. But it isn’t the hard-work- 
ing county’s fault, as this column has 
somebody has 


young 


is the only man to 


so often pointed out 
to convince the public that aviation 
is here to stay. * * * 
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E PROBLEM 


in STAINLESS! 


JET ENGINES ARE HARD TO MAKE 


Specifications called for this stainless sheet metal elbow assem- 





bly. Notice the indicated tolerances! A tough job in any sheet 


metal—a terrific undertaking in stainless steel! 


BUT SOLAR TACKLES ANY STAINLESS JOB 


a 
Utilizing the exclusive SOL-A-DIE process of forming and 
Solar’s own specially developed welding. fitting and processing 
techniques, Solar’s engineers and craftsmen maintained these 


exacting tolerances under successive production contracts. 


SO IF YOU HAVE A TOUGH PROBLEM... 


which involves combating corrosion or heat—consider stainless 
steel. Put it up to SOLAR engineering and production skill. 
Our nearest office is ready right now to help you tailor stainless 


steel to your special needs. 


T [TOMPANY 





SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA : DES MOINES 6, IOWA: 60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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VYING 


PILOT-BOOSTER 


Kew people know that at one 
curious stage in the develop- 
ment of the Constellation, the 
plane’s hydraulic booster sys- 
tem worked too well 


The plane was designed so that 
the boosters, instead of the pilot, 
would do most of the work mov- 
ing the control surfaces. For 
every pound of push the pilot 
puts on the rudder pedals, for 
instance, the booster now exerts 
23 pounds of pressure to move 
the rudder. Saves the pilota lot 
of wrestling. And assures really 
full control of big, modern four- 
engine airliners 


Well anyway, early in the game 
Lockheed perfected the booster 
system to such a point that you 
could practically fly the Con- 
stellation with your little finger. 
lhis reaction, of course, was too 
sensitive for general use... but 
the point is that the all-impor- 
tant “feel” of the ship has been 
tailor-made to the exacting 
wishes of experienced pilots, 
who swear by it 


Now, to passengers and pilots, 
the Constellation acts like the 
thoroughbred she is. Her fool- 
proof booster system (the only 
one with a C. A. A. approved 
type certificate) makes the 45- 
ton, four-engine plane handle 
is lightly as a twin motor job 


Like everything else on this 
ship, the boosters were devel- 
oped by imaginative, painstak- 
ing engineering... the tind that 


ke eps Lockheed leading the field. 


L to L for L 


, Lockhe Aircraft Corp.. Burbank, Calif 





AIR REPORT 


<< SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE NEWS 





Lightplane Improvements 

With monthly production past the 1,800 mark (see page 66 for survey of 
factory figures), some lightplane manufacturers are beginning to incorporate 
significant improvements in their 1946 versions of prewar models. Among 
improvements is Piper’s use of metal spars in the popular Cub trainer. Globe 
Aircraft is installing a new steerable tail wheel on the Swift, and has also mod- 
ified the Swift’s canopy by installing a hinge in the center, permitting each side 
of the hatch to be raised for entrance. Locks will be furnished. 

* aa * 
Slower Planes, More Airports 

John H. Geisse, Assistant to the CAA Administrator for Personal Flying 
Development, reports slow flight innovations in lightplanes which will have a 
profound effect on the number and accessibility of personal airports are already 
well under way. “It has been my pleasure to fly one airplane being developed 
for the market which could land and take off with a ground run of about 125 
feet and which still retained a very satisfactory cruising speed,” he told the 
spring meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in Chattanooga 
on April 1. “The CAA is also fostering the development of undercarriages 
which will make landing cross-wind as simple and as safe as landing into the 
wind. If this development proves successful all-way fields will not be required. 
Such developments may well make roof-top landings for the personal airplane 
a distinct possibility, with all that that would mean in increasing its utility.” 
Geisse said several roadable airplane types are under development, commenting 
that they will not be as good airplanes as can be built and will not be good auto- 
mobiles, but they will have “a utility materially exceeding that of the non 
roadable airplane.” He expects the helicopter and the airplane eventually to 
be one and the same vehicle. 

7 7 * 

CAA Specialists Urge More Improvements 
changes in CAA requirements and suggested promotional activ 
irtherance of private flying have been recommended by the CAA’s 
Gathered in Washington with Administrato: 
T. P. Wright, the regional officials recommended: Requirement of only five of 
the necessary ten hours of dual instruction for a private pilot’s license be given 


regional private flying specialists 


by a rated instructor, not less than four of them after solo (all ten hours of 
dual now required must be given by a rated instructor, at least two of them 


Continued on page 5 








FIRST PHOTO OF 4-PLACE BEECH MODEL 35 shows how butterfly tail resulted in 
extreme streamlining of fuselage. New Beech is first lightplane of its category having 
covers for retracted wheels. Its cabin, hidden by wing here, is said to compare with 
that of the Spartan in comfort and roominess. All-metal Model 35, reportedly priced 
at about $6,500, is powered by 21!2-hp. Series E Continental and its top speed was 


recently clocked by the company at 180 mph 
BR } I’h 
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fhis is the 


Every airplane is designed and built for a 
purpose. This is the Southernaire . de- 
signed and built expressly for corporation 
executives and their pilots who must have 
exceptional performance and superior flying 
comfort. 


Unusually clean design and two horizontal, 
six cylinder opposed air-cooled engines with 
controllable pitch propellers give the South- 
ernaire a top speed of 202.5 MPH at sea 
level, cruising speed of 175.5 MPH, and a 
range of 760 miles, with adequate fuel 
reserve. 





Inherent stability and instant response to 
the lightest control pressures make long 
cross-country flights easy. Positive ground 
control is assured by the hydraulically oper- 
ated tricycle landing gear, and a landing 
speed of 63 MPH at a 40 degree flap setting 
opens small airports and strips to the 
Southernaire. 


The cockpit is complete, with a full comple- 
ment of engine and flight instruments, two- 
way crystal controlled radio, and adjustable 
pilot seats that are actually comfortable. 
The Southernaire way is today’s way. Write 
Southern for complete details. 











POST OFFICE SHUTTLE — 


just one of many uses 


a 
a 


a 





Carrying mail on short runs is a “natural” for the versatile 
Sikorsky helicopters. From airline terminal to central post 
office or from town to town, they provide fast, efficient 
service under conditions impossible for any other vehicle. 
The S-51, four-place Sikorsky helicopter built especially 
for commercial operations, is the first in the world to be 


eheliiels)(-Miclaeitlai mle 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Highest CAA-designated airport in the U.S. is at Creede, Colo- 
rado elevation 8700 feet. The Stinson Voyager 150 has 
taken off into the thin air at Creede with a full load . 


And at sea 


rep ate ily 
and always with a take-off run of 1350 feet or less! 
level its take-off run is a short 550 feet! 


The extra power that makes the Voyager 150 a versatile per- 
former at high altitudes will whisk you out of a cow pasture or 
off a golf 


best airport im 


with the same ease as vou'd take off from 
the land! 


fairway 


This plane thrives on 
thin air and cow pastures! 


The Stinson Voyager 150 has “git up-and-go” to 


spare ’ 


And abundant power to take you where you want 
to go isn't all that you'll like about this new personal 


plane by Stinson. 


You'll like the luxury and comfort of the Voyager 
150°s soundproofed and ventilated cabin . . . its 
richly upholstered, adjustable seats, with room for 


} passengers and pilot 


You'll like the Voyager 150°s maneuverability and 
ease of handling. With this plane vou can use fields 
that aren't practical even for smaller planes if they 


lack the Voy ager 150's complete controllability 


\ 500-mile trip in the Voyager 150 is only an after 


noon s jaunt . and without refueling. It cruises 


—GQUTTIFOMI oss so 1. cas 0 ve 





Manufactured under Civil Aeronautics Administration Type Certificate No 


at 125 m.p.h., has a maximum speed of 1383 m.p.h. 
with the 


And operating costs compare favorably 


cost of running vour car. 


The Voyager 150 
built, has an inherent stability that spells safety in 
flight. Wing slots are built in to make the Vovager 
150 stall 


flaps to slow down landing speed. It is manufactured 


like all Stinson planes ever 


and spin-resistant. And there are wing 
under Civil Aeronautics Administration Type Cer 
tificate No. 767. 


Let your local Stinson Dealer tell you more about 
this new plane by Stinson, the company that has 
built quality personal planes for more than 20 years 
Ask him for a free 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor 


poration, Wayne, Michigan. 


illustrated brochure. or write 


Stinson Division 


Stinson Division. Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, Michigan 
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Magic Touches in “The Modern Magic Carpet™ 


STABILITY... CONTROL...SIMPLICITY 


Stability of the Bell Helicopter 


il ELICOPTERS have many un- 


usual features. They take ofl 


and land vertically ... fly forward. 
in backward or sideways... hover m 
mid-air ...do many practical jobs no 


other form of transportation can 
touch. All of these achievements are 
unique, but there is something espe- 
cially different about the Bell Heli- 
copter—it has a new kind of built-in 
stability—one of the most tmportant 
developme nts in te wopte design. 


Mounted under the rotor is a “‘sta- 
bilizine bar’’—a bar that rotates stead- 
ily ina horizontal plane like a gyro- 
SCOP. This stabilizing bar is linked 
to the helicopter control system— im- 
geniously linked so it constantly cor- 
rects any tendency of the helicopter 
to ult. pitch or sway. This automatic 
action by the stabilizing bar makes 
the Bell Helicopter easier to fly... 
easicr to learn to fly ...even safer to 
fly. It introduces... for the first time 

.burlt-in stability in a helicopter. 


The stabilizing bar...simple...reli- 
able... essential ... is another in the 
long list of exclusive Bell develop- 
ments—the kind of developments 
you can expect from Bell Aircraft 
the “Pacemaker of Aviation Progress.” 


* * * 


Famous “Firsts” by BELL 


@ First cannon-carrving fighter 


polinnne the AIR \C OBRA 


@ first American jet propelled 
plane the AIRACOMET. 


@ First helicopter with automatic, 


butlt-in stability. 





THE MODERN) 1 MAGIC CARPET* 
Pipe Line Inspection CSE 
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Ah, 
Da LL, Yorn CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


forer 
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Featuring 


Instruments by 


KOLLSMAN 


f 


ace: 


= 
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The New Culver Model “V“ 


The new Culver high-performanc« 
personal plane with Simpli-Fly 
Control and retractable tricycle 
landing gear has adopted the accu- 
racy and reliability of Scout flight 
instrumentation as a means of mak- 
ing it possible tor owners to get the 
maximum utility from the plane. 
Standard are the new Scout Com 
pass, Standard Altimeter and Air 


Speed Indicator. Opec ial « gquipment 


includes Sensitive Altimeter and 
Rate of Climb Indicator. 
Kollsman-built Scout Instru- 
ments now put Kollsman precision 
within reach of every plane owner, 
backing up his investment in plane 
and engine with new reliability in 
aids to flicht and navigation. It is 
on such instruments that the owner 
must rely to realize the greatest 


usefulness and safety in his ship. 


So look for Kollsman instrumenta- 
tion in the plane you plan to buy. 
Or, if you now own a plane, con- 
sider how much more you can get 
out of it with the reliability and 
accuracy of Kollsman-built instru- 
ments. Write today for complete 
information on these instruments 
to Kollsman Instrument Division, 
Square D Company, 80-08 45th 
Avenue, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE 7) COMPANY 
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RANGER OWNERS! 









For the best in service and overhauling, see 
your nearest Ranger distributor or dealer 





The network of Ranger distributors and 
dealers extending from Alaska to Flor- 
ida, from California to New York and 
into Canada is stocked with genuine 
Ranger parts. 


Distributors’ and dealers’ qualifications 
are the highest. Their sound Ranger back- 
ground and experience assure your get- 


ting the best service and overhaul. 


Clip out the list at right. Keep it with your 
log book and you'll know where to get 


needed parts and fast, careful service. 





AVAILABLE NOW! 
REBUILT RANGER SIXES 
WITH A 
FACTORY GUARANTEE 
Write Today for Full Details 
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RANGER 


Dixie Air, Inc. 
Van De Graoff Field 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Pacific Airmotive Corp 
Merrill Field 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Southwest Airways 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Pacific Airmotive Corp 
Lockheed Air Terminc! 
Burbank, California 


Oakland Municipal Airport 
Oakland, California 

544 Seventh Street 

San Diego, California 
6265 San Fernando Rood 
Glendale, California 


Standard Aero Eng 
Works, Ltd 

St. James 

Manitoba, Canada 


Laurentian Air Ser., Ltd 
Ottawa Airport 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


AIRCRAFT 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island 


DISTRIBUTORS* AND DEALERS 


Embry-Riddle Company 
Chapman Field 

Miami, Florida 

Schneck Engine Service 
Washington Park Airport 
Homewood, Illinois 
Badgett Aviation Company 
Municipal Airport 
Shreveport, Lovisiana 

*E. W. Wiggins Company 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
Van's Air Service 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Pacific Airmotive Corp 
1628 McGee Street 
Kansas City 8, Missour 
Johnson Flying Service 
Missoula, Mont. 

Western States Aviatio 
Reno, Nevada 


Engine Air Service 

199 East 2nd Street 
Mineola, New York 
Buffalo Aeronautical Corp 
Buffalo Airport 

Buffalo, New York 


ENGINES 





United Aero Service 
Delta Air Base 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Piedmont Aviation Company 
Smith Reynolds Airport 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“Harrington Air Service 
Mansfield, Ohio 


"Spartan Aero Repair 
Tulsa Municipal Airpori 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Southwest Airmotive Co. 
Love Field 
Dallas, Texas 


Precision Airmotive 
Municipal Airport 

Houston, Texas 

Wichita Falls Air Trans. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Thompson Flying Service 
Salt Lake City Airport No 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Pacific Airmotive 
Kent, Washington 
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Culver could have started delivering airplanes a few weeks after V-J Day if it had 
been willing to offer the public a mere clean-up of its prewar design. 

By prewar standards, the old Culver was a good airplane, ahead of its time when 
it was designed. But it is a Culver policy to stay ahead of the times. 

As early as 1942, Culver promised the public a new airplane. Note in Culver's 
advertisement of August, 1942: 


2@ 


And so, too, you will find the new Culver Victory Model 
is worth waiting for. True, there are busy, strenuous days ce) * 


ahead for us all but the war will come to an end... and 





Culver will return to peacetime production of the ideal 
cross-country airplane —a new plane that will astound the 


world of aviation. 


The public has been waiting for more than four years for a mew airplane. The new 
Culver Model “V" with exclusive Simpli-Fly Control is an absolutely NEW airplane, the 


airplane we promised would be worth waiting for. Culver has kept faith 


BEFORE YOU BUY—TRY 
Mey 


For the latest information on the new Culver with exclusive 


- ba 


Simpli-Fly Control, write Culver Aircraft Corp., FOR CROSS COUNTRY 
Dent. SFP, Wichita 1, Kansas. 
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LET THIS BOOK 


NOW AVAILABLE 

MAKE FLYING 
Natural, Safer, Easier The | RVIN 
FOR YOU 





Flexible, back-pack 
Air Chute with single- 


sti xs Stick and uc" 
, Rudder 


An Explanation of the Art of Flying 
by Wolfgang Langewiesche 


Test Pilot for Kollsman Instrument Company, 
WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCEL formerly Test Pilot for Cessna Aircraft Coa. 
ts 










== = Brings you the results of intensive research 
ee 

into the practical problems of flying—put- 
ting onto paper the first factual analysis of 
techniques variously ascribed to “flying in- 





stinct’’. 
CONTENTS WHAT THIS BOOK 
1. How a Wing is Flown. GIVES YOU 
7 3 Vig Cae . . . 
a Tie Aguas) See A clearly written, simple 
3. Lift and Buoyancy a. 
yes explanation of develop- 
4. The Flying Instinct. : : : 
be ' ing flying skill. 
5. J he Law of the Roller - yp 
cases Explanation of the es- ‘ 
ei ‘ or use in any type 
6. Wind Drift sential fact of all pilot- / re It 
7. What the Airplane ing—the angle of attack of aircraft. 


Wants to Do 


8. That Thing Called 
Torque 


and how it works out in 
the various flight condi- 
tions of the airplane. 





9. The Flippers and the 
Throttle 


10. The Ailerons 
11. The Rudder 


Explanation of the 
pilot's sense of percep- 
tion or “flying instinct”, 


It affords a maximum of maneuverability, being 


flexible, compact and conforming to a person’s 


“ pee _— —— which the author main- body in all positions. The canopy folds cannot 
» Straignt an e\ ° > ° “+ - ° ° ° . 
( euisin ‘ast : tains, is teachable. shift out of place in this extremely thin and light- 
i. d 
14, The Glide Discussion of approach- Ww eight pack. 
15. The Approach. es, landings and landing 
16. The Landing runs. e 
17. The Landing Run , . , 
18. The Dangers of the Air, Chapter on Air Acci- “Life Preservers of the 
19. The Working Speeds of dents by Leighton Col- Air”, a16 mm motion 
an Airplane lins—their causes and 
20. Thin Air prevention. picture with sound 


can be had by schools, 


SAVE HOURS of FLYING PRACTICE | <tubs, and organiza. 


at the cost of only twenty minutes’ flight instruction! tions interested in avia- 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION tion. Write to main i 
USE THE COUPON BELOW TODAY office. , 


giving details of all types of 








' . 
' McGraw-Hill Book Co., ; 
: 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 ; 
' Send me Langewiesche’s STICK AND RUDDER for 10 days’ exami» —# 4 TF y "TE € 
; nation on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.75, plus few cents : i rN i N G A i i ( Hit E ( o.. 
: postage, or return book postpaid, (Postage paid on cash orders.) 1 INCORPORATED 
' : ' 
Nam 
' ; “4 4 Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave... Buffalo 8. N.Y. 
Ue ©s5 
' ' 
: City and State 4 Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, California, 
' Position ; 1500 Flower Street), and Lexington, Kentucky, U.S. A. 
Compar > . 
: pany ve Canada, England and Sweden. 
§ (Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) SF. 4-46 4 
beweeecweweeeeeresseseeseeeseeseeessecuceusesesceed 
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This most recent addition to the family of 
famous Wright engines—the 18 cylinder 2500 HP CYCLONE—uses 
the BENDIX SCINTILLA LOW TENSION AIRCRAFT 


NTILLAT MAGNET 








BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


"TRADE MAR? SIDNEY NEW YORK 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


THE LAST IN A SERIES OF “‘SCINTILLA SPARKS THE FINEST’’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
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North American's 
Midget Mustang 


ITH a $6,100, 4-place, 150- “ ; hp. at 2,300 rpm. at sea level, and 
mph. low-wing tricycle as its ; equipped with a variable-pitch pro- 
































opening bid for the family plane mar- peller, the Navion has an estimated 
ket, North American Aviation, Inc., . ™ cruising speed (70 per cent of power 
has formally entered the lightplane at 5,000 ft.) of 150 mph., a top speed 
field, the second combat aircraft age Th of about 160 mph., landing speed with 


40-degree flaps of 54 mph., rate of 
climb at sea level of 830 ft. per 
mim, a most economical cruising 
speed of 115 mph., at 5,000 ft. on 51 
per cent of power; maximum range at 
51 per cent of power at 5,000 feet of 
700 miles, and a service ceiling of 
15,600 ft., according to factory figures. 
Tests for a CAA approved type cer 
tificate are under way. 

The Navion’s dimensions are 33 


maker to do so. But observers are 
noting a lot of difference in the debut 
of the West Coast firm made famous 
by AT-6’s, P-51’s and B-25’s and that 
of Republic Av 1ation ¢ orporation. 
Whereas the Thunderbolt’s manufac- 
turer came out with a small amphibian 





of radical design and a pledge not only 
to sustain an incredibly-low selling 


price but to lower it eventually, J. H. 


- (Dutch) Kindelberger has uttered ft. 4 9-16 in. span, 27 ft. 5 13-16 in. 
; hardly a phrase over his little Navion, length and 8 ft. 9 in. height. Empty 
which has all the appearances of an weight is 1,551 Ibs., and gross amounts 

2 airplane capable of earning as much to 2.570 lbs. The 1.019-lb. useful 


fame in private flying as was won in load is made up as follows: Pilot 170 





war by its renowned big brother, the lbs., front passenger 170 lbs., two rear 


Mustang. About all the North Ame: yassengers 340 lbs., 10 qts. oil 19 Ibs., 
é Or « I § 1 
ican executive put out was a business 40 gals. gas 240 lbs., and baggage 
like comment which goes like this: ne 80 Ibs. 

; model which would make ownership 


“Announcement of North American ‘thwhile.” 
of a personal plane worthwhile. 


Sliding Canopy Covers Cabin 


Aviation’s plans to enter the personal 


airplane field came after extensive re Performance Equipped with a 12-volt electrical 
search and experimentation and tooling Powered by an aircooled Continental system and starter, the Navion is en- 
to develop a high standard practical E-185 engine which is rated at 185 tered from the leading edge of the 


Navion's resemblance to the P-51 is emphasized by empennage and wing tips. Photo on opposite page offers excellent view of em- 
pennage, wing camber and aluminum-top sliding canopy. Tricycle landing gear, step for entering over leading edge and wing tip 
camber are illustrated in photo below. 






(North American Aviation, In« Photos.) 
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Novel sliding canopy and roomy interior are features of Navion, which weighs 1,55! 
lbs. empty and 2,570 loaded. Canopy can be latched in several open positions and has 
a lock. Rudder pedals control steerable nosewheel but hydraulic brakes are controlled 


by lever extending from instrument panel. 
(North American Aviation, Inc., Photo and Drawing.) 


A small foot- 
rest’ projects down from the fuselage 


wing on the left side 
beneath a hand-grip near the wind 
shield. This is the 
lightplane to feature leading-edge en 
trance; the Model V Culver was the 
first. Both 
tricycles with flaps barring the trailing- 


second postwar 


airplanes are low-wing 


edged steps. Experiments have shown, 
however, that it takes very little ef 
fort for the pilot to force the tail of the 
Culver down as he prepares to enter 
the plane, thus lowering the trailing 
edge enough to allow him to step over 
the flap for a rear-wing entry. The 
tail is said to remain down until the 
uirplane is entered, when the occu 
pant’s weight forces the nose down. 

\ sliding canopy of formed alumi 
num sheet with plenty of glass for 
front, side and rear visibility covers the 
“cabin,” which has no door (the 
Navion is a production airplane). The 
canopy can be latched in several open 
positions and is provided with a lock. 
The cabin width inside is 43 inches, 
und the rear seat has two inner spring 
cushions covered with foam rubber. 
The back of the rear seat may be re 
moved to accommodate 435 Ibs. of 
luggage in 46 cubic feet of space. The 
luggage compartment is covered when 
the canopy is closed, providing a con 
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venient shelf for hats and parcels. 
Dual wheel controls extend through 
the instrument panel which mounts 
a non-sensitive altimeter, airspeed in 
dicator, tachometer, oil pressure indi- 
cator, Magnetic compass, electric fuel 
level gauge, ammeter, oil temperature 
indicator and fuel pressure indicator 
A flap and a landing gear selector con 
trol extend through the control panel 
also. An engine-driven pump and 
emergency hand pump supply pressure 
for landing gear and flaps, and flaps 
may be hydraulically locked in inte: 
mediate positions. A mechanical lock 
is used to lock them in “up” position. 
A green position indicator is in 
stalled on the control panel for each 
of the three landing gear components. 
Each light illuminates when its respec 
A land- 


ing gear warning horn also is provided, 


tive gear is down and locked. 


sounding when throttle is retarded to 
landing position and the gear is not 
locked for landing. A red light il 
luminates when any gear is in any 
position other than down and locked 
or up and locked. 

A single hand lever extending from 
the instrument panel controls the 
Navion’s brake master cylinder, and 
both hydraulic brakes operate simul- 


taneously. The brake hand lever in 


corporates a ratchet for parking. The 
nose wheel is 20 degrees steerable to 
right and left with the rudder pedals, 
and retract rearward, with a portion 
of the wheel extended from the well 
when retracted. 
Special Wing Design 

Outstanding about the Navion is its 
unique wing, for which North Ameri 
can engineers, who made the first suc 
application of the NACA 
theory in a production 


cessful 
laminar flow 
airplane, claim unusual aileron control. 
The specially-designed wing’s tip air- 
foil is inclined three degrees nose-down 
relative to the root airfoil. Therefore, 
the company points out, the root sec- 
tions are first to stall as the angle of 
attack of the wing is increased to the 
stall, and there is no tendency fer the 
airplane to roll. Good aileron control 
up to and through the stall is claimed. 
The tip airfoil section is also provided 
up-in-the- 
which 


with a large amount of 
middle curvature (camber), 
further reduces any tendency for the 
tip sections to stall first. NAA en- 
gineers explain it this way: “In com- 
paring the flow over the tip airfoil of 
the Navion with a conventional airfoil 
at large angles of attack approaching 
the stall, it is seen that the camber on 
the Navion airfoil is lined up with the 
approaching streamlines and any curva- 
ture from the initial streamline is 
quite gradual. The conventional air- 
foil on the other hand ‘bends’ the flow 
too abruptly a slight distance behind 
the leading edge, and a sudden loss of 
lift is precipitated. This is normally 
curved by the use of expensive leading 
edge slots near the wing tip.” 

The Navion’s all-metal, semi-mono- 
coque fuselage structure is manufac- 
tured as a single unit. Main structural 
members are two upper and lower 
longerons which extend aft from the 
steel sheet firewall. Its semi-mono- 
coque, all-metal tail group has full 
cantilever horizontal and vertical sta- 
bilizers, and elevator and_ horizontal 
stabilizer assemblies are interchange- 
able, left and right. The rudder has 
a trim tab, adjustable on the ground. 
A removable dorsal fin fairs into the 
vertical stabilizer. 

Structurally a part of the fuselage, 
the full-cantilever engine mount of 
formed aluminum sheet is removable 
from the fuselage at the firewall and 
the nose gear mounting beams. Shear 
type fittings are provided for mount- 
ing the engine at four points. 


$6,100 Price; June Delivery 


A sales policy for the Navion has 
not been completed by North Ameri- 
can, but the company has fixed its 
price at $6,100, fly away Los Angeles 

(Continued on page 42) 
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GI Blight Training: 


Billion-Dollar B 


oost 





for Civil Aviation 


While those in charge belatedly formulate plans, 

demand for instruction poses tremendous prospects 

for new jobs, planes, airports. Here are suggestions 
to help schools qualify. 


By JAMES W. BATCHELOR and RICHARD H. LANDRUM 


United Pilots and Mechanics Association 


HE hottest subject in Wash- 
ington today is what the 


government is doing for the veteran. 
Veterans’ loans for business, housing, 
vocational rehabilita- 
tion, aids for the wounded and help- 


education and 


less—every phase of assistance is being 
ividly explored and augmented in an 
effort to show the nation’s apprecia- 
tion for the sacrifice and service these 
valiant men have rendered. 

In no phase of veterans’ assistance 
has the program moved so swiftly as 
in the aviation field. Practically every 
one of thirteen million veterans will be 
eligible for educational training. And 
since this is the “air age” they are 
swamping flight schools with applica- 
tions to learn to fly. 

The full impact of the veterans on 
the future of aviation in this country 
has not been realized by many of the 
leaders in the industry. Crystal- 
gazers have come forth with predic- 
tions of 100,000 airplanes in 1950 and 
300,000 to 500.000 pilots; but they 
had not stopped to realize that the 
GI bill which permits flight training 
4t government expense will knock these 
predictions cockeyed before tw elve 
months have passed 

The December 28, 1945, amend- 
ment to the GI bill caught practi- 
cally everybody “asleep at the switch.” 
The Veterans Administration had no 
trained aviation personnel competent 
to approve the “fairness and reason- 
ibleness of charges” as required by the 
bill. The boards of education of the 
forty-eight States were likewise with 
out such personnel. And the CAA, 
which is charged by law with the 
“promotion and development of avia- 
tion,” had made little headway in 
working out a liaison agreement with 
the Veterans Administration sixty days 
ifter the bill was passed. 

The first widespread information 
made available to the public went to 
members of United Pilots & Mechan- 
ics Association in its February 9 news- 
letter. Hundreds of schools seeking 
to qualify deluged the association with 
Then the 


requests for information. 


association sent the information to 


every designated airport in the nation. 
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Approval of aviation courses and 
facilities is in the hands of the Board 
of Education of each state. The state 
standards vary widely according to the 
view of each partic@lar board. Some 
states require a CAA approved school 
before they will certify the flight 
school as being competent to give GI 
flight training. Other states do not 
require CAA approval. 

Some states require minimum run- 
ways of 3,500 feet; some require paved 
runways; others approve sod runways 
of 1,500 feet or longer for elementary 
flight schools where a fully loaded air- 
craft can take off in half the length 
of the runway and clear any obstacle 
of 50 feet. 


How to Qualify 


In some states indoor toilets, indi 
rectly heated shops, hangars for all 
airplanes and many other conveniences 
are required. In others only the bare 
essentials for doing a good job of teach- 
ing the veteran to fly are required. 

For the flight school that seeks to 
quality for giving GI flight training 
the procedure is simple: 

First: Consult your state board of 
education and get a list of state re 
quirements. 

Second: Meet those requirements. 

Third: File a request with the state 
board of education for approval of 
your school and courses. 

Fourth: Submit to the Regional 
Office of the Veterans Administration 
a list of courses offered, the number of 
hours in each course, including dual 
and solo flight time and the charges 
proposed for each course. The reason- 
ableness of the charges must be ap- 
proved by the VA before the operator 
can collect from the government. 

When state approval of facilities 


and courses and VA approval of 
costs have been obtained the flight 
school is ready to enroll veterans for 
training. 

The courses being offered depend 
upon the facilities of the school. Many 
small schools have qualified for private 
pilot courses only since this course re- 
quires the smallest investment and the 
minimum amount of equipment. These 
schools hope to expand into larger op 
erations as their business increases. 
Other schools offer commercial courses 
and instructor and instrument ratings. 
Such courses require much greater in- 
vestment and _ higher instructional 
skill. 

The cost of the courses varies with 
the location of the school and the 
types of aircraft and equipment used. 
In low-cost areas the charges are less 
than around the large cities where 
rents, living costs and other charges 
ure high. Costs for the private pilot 
course vary from $8 per hour to $10 
per hour for solo and $10 to $12 per 
hour for dual flight instruction. Most 
operators are using 65-hp. equipment 
for the private and commercial courses. 
If this is done a commercial license 
with an instrument or instructor rating 
can be given for less than $2,000. 


New Manual 50 Coming 


Inasmuch as everyone looked to the 
CAA for leadership and guidance in 
setting up these schools, it was 
swamped with requests for informa- 
tion on how it should be done. Manual 
50 which had heretofore been the guide 
book in establishing flight schools was 
found to be impractical and inadequate 
for getting this tremendous flight train- 


The Manual 


(Continued on page 38) 


ing program under way. 
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Low Cost, etter Quality 


Lightplane Instruments 


F you’re in the market for 
one of the new Cubs, Et: 
, ' , 

coupes Ol other lightplanes now com 


ing oft the 
probably been wondering what kind of 


4 


produc tion lines, you vé¢ 


instruments you'll be able to get. How 
vood will they be? What will they 


tr? 
Cost 


Adolf ( rter, president ot the Acro 


marine Instrument Company, New 


' 
York City, has been doing a lot of 


hguring along the same lines Here 
ire his answers. In the first place, the 
instruments will be of the Same zen 
eral types as bet ore the wat They'll 
be sold at the prices But 


they'll be better 
What Urfer has 


particular interest to private fliers, for 


to say should be of 
it is he who first introduced inexpen 


sive flight instruments for small planes 


tourteen years ago Formerly all ai 
craft instruments had_ been complex 
iffairs, designed commercial 
ind military pilots tiie high precision 
they required “herefore, they had 
been extremely expensive Just the 
minimum  instrum t contact 
flying cost some $120 


Design for Pocketbook 


Urfer was convinced that the av 
erage lightplang pilot did not need 
the precision these instruments gave 
what he did need was a drastic reduc 
tion in prices T he high cost of in 
struments, he was sure, Was deterring 
otherwis¢ 


And so 


he set about to design a series of in 


, \ 
many people who might 


' , 
have bought their own planes. 


struments specifically for the private 
flier, to meet both his quality require 
ments and his pocketbook. A native of 
Urter was 


characteristic SWISS mechanical genius 


Switzerland, gifted with 


ind had been for several years chief 


engineer of the Pioneer Instrument 


Company. Leaving Pioneer, he estab 
lished the Aeromaringe 


1932. 


company in 
From the beginning it was the basic 
flight instruments in which Urfer was 
primarily interested compasses, al 
speed indicators and altimeters. With 
the aim of cutting costs drastically, he 
soon designed simplified models of each 
The new models did not give readings 
is exact as those recorded by expensiv« 


instruments nor were they so durable 
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Adolph Urfer, who intro- 

duced inexpensive light- 

plane instruments four- 

teen years ago, tells the 

private flier what to ex- 

pect on the new plane 
panel. 


By ESTHER H. FORBES 


But they were more than sufhciently 
iccurate and reliable for contact flight 
within a few hundred miles of a home 
lirport And they cost on the aver 
iZ¢ only one-fifth as much as other 
As Urfer had 
predicted, the demand for them rosé 
quickly. By 1940 more than 75 pe 


1 


cent of all flight instruments on light 


similar instruments. 





anes bore the Aeromarine nam« 


p 
Came the war, and the demand fo: 
such instruments dropped abruptly - 
ilmost to the zero point. All aircraft 
production was geared to the military 
program, and military planes, from 
heavy bombers and fast fighters down 
to trainers, required instruments which 
would guide them through all sorts 
of weather and maneuvers. Cost was 


relatively unimportant 





altimeter, more accu- 


Semi-sensitive 
rate than prewar low-cost instrument, is 
calibrated so that pointer makes one 
revolution for each 3,000 feet. Dial is 
marked off at 50-foot intervals while 
dials on ordinary altimeters are gradu- 
ated at 100- to 500-foot intervals 


But in one phase of aviation cost 
was decidedly important. This was 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
for which the government let out con 
tracts to private flying schools. These 
schools obviously could not afford ex- 
pensive instruments to put into the 
small planes used for primary training, 
and so the government allowed them 
to continue to place orders with Aero- 
marine. 


““Semi-Sensitive” Altimeter 


For an altimeter, however, CAA re 
quired that they use something more 
accurate than the inexpensive models 
then in production. To meet the re- 
quirements, Aeromarine designed what 
it called a altimeter. 
Calibrated so that the pointer made 
3.000 feet 
and having a range of 9,000 or 12,000 


“semi-sensitive”’ 
one revolution for every 


feet, this was a much needed compro- 
mise between the ordinary alti 
meters and the sensitive ones then 
ivailable. The dial was marked off 
at 50-foot intervals, whereas the dials 
on ordinary altimeters were graduated 
at from 100- to 500-foot intervals 
and those on sensitive altimeters at 


10-foot intervals. Moreover, it cost 


> 


only $28 as against $23 (retail) for 
regular altimeters and $120 for sensi 
tive ones, 

The majority of Aeromarine’s wat 
time work, however, was devoted to 
producing a turn and bank indicator 
and various components for the tele- 
scopic sight and computer used on the 
B-29 for precision bombing. Like the 
semi-sensitive altimeter, the turn and 
bank indicator was designed by Urfer 
to meet AAF quality standards and yet 
to be moderately priced. Cost was $65. 

Although 
the manufacture of more complex in- 
struments during the war, Urfer never 


temporarily engaged in 


lost faith in his original objective of 
instruments 
for the private flier as cheaply as possi- 
ble. Therefore, 
ment contracts were ended he took up 
where he left off after Pearl Harbor. 


producing reliable basic 


as soon as his gxovern- 


Prewar Prices 


Interested primarily in small 65- 
horsepower planes, Urfer sticks to his 
old thesis that they require only seven 
instruments — compass, airspeed indi 
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cator, altimeter, tachometer, and oil 
pressure, fuel pressure and fuel quanti- 
ty gauges. These he is prepared to pro 
duce along the same general lines as 
before the war. Moreover, though costs 
have almost doubled, he intends to sell 
them at prewar prices. For example, 
a complete set of instruments for a 
Piper Cub is now exactly what it was 
hive years ago — only about 2 per cent 
of the cost of the plane. 

Most of these instruments are con- 
siderably improved over the 1941 
models. A noteworthy example is the 
compass, which Urfer has redesigned 
for better performance. The magnets 
are made of alnico steel, which has 
better retaining qualities than the co- 
balt steel formerly used, and the com 
pensating unit makes possible more 
accurate adjusting. Quite small, the 
new compass is designed so that it can 
either be installed in the panel or 
hung from the ceiling. Since produc 
tion is only just getting under way, 
however, it will be a few months be 
fore it will be generally available 
Meanwhile, production continues on 
former models. For lightplane alti 
meters, Aeromarine is still producing 
its prewar line and, in addition, is 
turning out the “semi-sensitive” on 


for civilian use 


New instruments Soon 


> 


For planes in the 220-horsepower 
class Aeromarine will also offer several 
other moderately priced ‘‘semi-sensi 
tive’ instruments. One is a new im 
proved tachometer, which was built 
in limited quantities for the govern- 
ment and which will seli for $23. An 
other is a rate of climb indicator with 
the vacuum bottle built into the in 
strument. This should be on the mat 
ket by early summer. 

Unfortunately, Aeromarine has dis 
continued production of its turn and 
bank indicator because the royalties it 


would have to pay at present for Ci 














Typical of instruments new planes will carry are the panels on the new 65 hp. Cub 

Special, top, and the Cub Super Cruiser, bottom. Low-cost, better quality lightplane 

instruments made it possible for manufacturer to provide Cub with instruments just as 
reliable as the more finished looking Super Cruiser panel. 


vilian production would make the in 
strument too expensive for lightplane 
owners. Eventually, however, Urfe: 
hopes to have one like it on the market. 
Meanwhile, inexpensive ball bank indi 
cators, with the scale reading to 10 
or 20 degrees, are available for both 
low and medium powered planes. One 
small one, which has proven very use- 


ful in lightplanes, sells for only $2.95. 








Instruments such as Aeromarine’s 
cannot, of course, be compared to the 
precision instruments turned out by 
Kollsman and Pioneer, any more than 
an Ercoupe can be compared to a 
DC-3. 
ferent. The 


Their functions are quite dif- 
precision instruments, 
such as sensitive altimeters, are de- 
signed to give an extremely accurate 
* * * 


re iding. 





Ercoupe instrument panel is excellent example of how manufacturers have fitted new, improved low-cost instruments into attrac- 
tive arrangement. Small diameter of instruments gives added panel room for radio, over-size glove compartment, cockpit controls. 
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Your 
PRIVATE TI 
for $100 


By RUSS BRINKLEY 


OW would you like to learn 
to fly and obtain your pri 


vate license, within approximately 
thirty days, at a cost of only $100? 
Ir can be done! Costs of instruction 
are gradually being reduced in many 
parts of the country but, through a 
flying club plan, a group of air en 
training with 


thusiasts may receive 


the very smallest of investments. 
Careful advance planning is the an- 
swer. Such a program can be made 
available to both men and women and 
1946 should see a large number of 
such clubs in operation, from one end 
of the nation to the other. 

Flying clubs have been conducted 
with success but on a very small scale. 
Those who have benefitted from the 
successful clubs have not always pass 
to others. If 


the public had been made acquainted 


ed on their knowledg« 
with the convenience of flying clubs 
in the past, we would certainly have 
more of them in operation today. 
We cannot include all of the de 
tails of organization and operation of 
1 flying club in this article, but what 
we have to say here will be of assis 
tance to interested parties who wish 
to participate in a club. Details may 
be worked out in keeping with local 
conditions. Those who have had prac 
tical club experience may be consulted 


for guidance. 


Organizing a Flying Club 
It has been learned from experience 
that an even dozen members makes an 
Not more than fif- 
teen members should be tolerated since 
that will 


ideal club group. 
mean too many potential 


fliers for each airplane. The group 
may be composed of fellow factory or 
othe e 


lodge members The chief considera- 


workers, neighbors or even 
tion here is to enlist men who are con- 
genial and who are financially respon- 
sible. An ideal group may include a 
law yer, W ho can dt iW up a charter 
ind bylaws; a banker who can offer 


financial guidance; a teacher who can 
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aid in ground instruction; a mechanic 
to keep check on equipment, and a 
newspaper man who can provide pub- 
licity for the organization. It would 
also be well to have a doctor on the 
roster since he may provide the physi- 
cal examinations for student permits. 
If all members will contribute time 
and effort to the club, expenses may 
be pared at every turn. This is very 
necessary, if members are to gain the 
most at the lowest cost. If a licensed 
flight instructor and licensed aircraft 
and engine mechanic are available for 
membership, they also can serve with 
a mutual benefit. 

First of all, the group must be 
brought together for an organization 
meeting. One interested party can be 
responsible for assembling them for 
consideration of the club plan. It may 
be well to invite as many as a score of 
prospective members. If too many 
want to join, it may be possible to or- 
ganize more than one group at the 
A club may have sev- 
eral flights, with a dozen members as 
signed to each airplane. 


same meeting. 


For conven- 
ience here, we will consider a club 
composed of a single flight. 

At the organization meeting, a club 
charter and bylaws may be drawn up 
and almost any of the lightplane manu- 
facturers can provide these aids. They 
can be modified to suit the needs of 
the club. Then, each member may be 
called upon to invest $200 as an initia- 
tion fee. He will get this money back 
after he learns to fly or if he leaves 
the club for any reason. 

With a working capital of $2,400 in 
initiation fees in hand, along with two 
months’ dues paid in advance (dues 
may be two or three dollars per month) 
the club will have at least $2,448 to 
start. The next thing is to decide 
whether a new or used airplane is to be 
purchased for the club. It is best to 
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A well planned flying 

club, with members con- 

tributing time and effort, 

can pare costs to a mini- 

mum and turn out Ili- 

censed pilots in a short 
time. 


buy a new plane but there are still 
many fine used trainers available for 
those who do not wish to invest in 
new equipment. The cost of a new 
plane, to be considered here, will be 
about $2,000. 

Where local airport operators will 
not welcome club operations, a field 
may be rented for club use. It will be 
necessary to have the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration inspector approve 
this base and, in some places, the state 
aviation department may also be re- 
quired to pass on the field. A shelter 
may be provided for the plane but if 
this is not available, remember that 
thousands of shelterless airplanes are 
now in operation all over the country. 
Rental of such a field should not ex- 
ceed $15 a month. 

If club activities are not based at an 
established airport, it will be necessary 
to have maintenance and repairs made 
by a recognized shop. Fueling at an 
open field may also have to be done 
by can and funnel. This should not 
deter the person who wants to learn 
to fly at lowest cost. In the end, it 
will provide more practical aviation 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Mr. Franklin N. Knapp — another fa- 
mous Esso Dealer, is President of the 
Tennessee Flight Operators Associo- 
tion. He has been flying for almost 20 
years and in 1939 began the success- 
ful operation of Knapp Flying Ser- 
vice, which still flourishes at Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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NO. 3 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING 


Since we fueled the Wright Brothers’ first flight at 
Kitty Hawk in 1903, Esso has been making quality 
petroleum products for aviation. Because Esso Avia- 
tion Products are backed by so much experience and 


never-ending research, pilots know they can depend 


in the 25 states indicated. 








SOME OF THE 500 ESSO AVIATION DEALERS THROUGHOUT 25 STATES. 


“Esso goes into every 


plane stationed at our field!” 


Frank Knapp, President of Knapp Flying Serv- 
ice, recently switched over to Esso Aviation 
Products for use at his airport at Clarksville, 
Tennessee. We asked him why ... and this was 
his answer. 


@@ We wanted products of high quality for 
ourselves and for our customers. Our cus- 
tomers had been asking for Esso products 
in the servicing of their planes— and we 
realized that these products could be de- 
pended upon for service and satisfaction. 
Furthermore we knew that Esso was a pio- 
neer in aviation, and their research has 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


on them. They are sold by over 500 airport operators 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


i acebtneetentente 


— KNAPP FLYING SERVICE 


placed them with the leaders in this field. 
So we switched to Esso. 


“Since switching, we have found Esso 
representatives quick to lend us valuable 
aid in the form of good advertising support, 
marketing hints, windsocks, computers, and 
publicity. 

“We have had the opportunity through 
years of experience to try ALL of the avail- 
able products. Low maintenance costs to 
ourselves and better satisfied customers 
have been the consistent result of using 
Essom ® 












MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: For ready reference keep this list in your map case. Esso Aviation Products are on sale at the following airports in the 
Tennessee area. Memphis Flying Service, Memphis Municipal Airport; P. A. Keith, Ripley; Dyersburg Flying Service; Obion Flying Club, Walter Kennon 
(Riddle-McKay), Union City; Gill-Dove Airways, Martin; Milan Flying Service; Jackson Aircraft Sales, Gillespie Airways (McKellar Field), Jackson; Knapp 
Flying Service, Clarksville; Gillespie Airport, Cornelia Fort Airport, Nashville; Franklin Flying Service; Norman Air Service, Mt. Pleasant; Pulaski Flying 
Service; Wilks Flying Service, Fayetteville; Boyd Field, McMinnville; Tri-City Airport (Kingsport, Johnson City, Bristol); Lebanon Flying Service; Crossville 
Flying Service; McGee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville; Morristown Flying Service; Aeronca Airport, Johnson City; Kingsport Flying Service; Cleveland Municipal 
Airport; Lovell Field, Chattanooga; Skylines, Inc., Humboldt; Bomar Airport, Shelbyville; Graves Airport, Paris; Brownsville Municipal. 
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A strange change comes over many stu 
dents when turned loose solo. They sud- 
denly go “haywire and even the best 
student sometimes decides his instructor 


is too conservative 


» student Tiving is done 
nnocently, the pilot not knowing the 
hazards involved He is not always 
That’s why it is important 
to study everyth ng av uilable on the 
subject, and trv to find out what 


| 
causes student pilots to have accidents 


Accident Records Show Errors 


Here are some accounts taken from 
he Civil Aeronautics Board Safety Bu 


reau’s files of student pilot accident 


1 1 
Let S see What we can tearn 


eports 
from the errors of other students: 

File No 3520-44 ‘Aw, there’ 
nothing to it, these puddle jumpers 
irc simple ind safe to fly. You can 
et them down in almost any little 
held.”” Probably these or similas 


houghts ran through the mind of 19 
year-old Student Pilot H, when he took 
South Bend. 
His total solo flying time amounted to 
four hours \t 


solo pilots are usually confined to thei: 


ff trom Bendix Airport, 


this stage of training 


home urport ind assigned practice 


' , 
twentv-one miles to the 


After flving 


community of Bremen, Indiana, he 


SAFETY 


circled the farm houses, then landed 
in a small stubble field along the high- 
way. Here he picked up a friend, who 
was not a pilot, and together they took 
off. For some time they circled at very 
low altitudes the wooded area and the 
town of Bremen. The student pilot 
then attempted to land the plane on 
the same little field. His luck was not 
so good as when he landed alone and 
he bounced about ten feet upon con- 
tacting the ground. Gunning the en- 
gine, he went around for a second try, 
only to bounce back into the air as 
he had done on the first. He circled 
for the third time. This time he came 
round at a low altitude and approached 
the field in a steep gliding turn. When 
ibout fifty feet from the ground he 
either stalled the plane or permitted 
it to slip critically. Hooking a wing 
tip on a shallow ditch bank, the plane 
slid through a wire fence and burst 


into flames. Both pilot and passenger 


lost their lives. 
This is not an unusual case. The 
student may have been a very normal 


He had the 


usual urges to experiment and in spite 


person, like many of us. 


of his tender hours of solo experience, 
probably had considerable confidence 
in his flying ability. 

uware 


Most instructors, being fully 


of the solo student’s temptation to 
venture off, are careful to warn their 
students against leaving the local air- 
port and practice area. They know 
the kind of trouble into which a stu 
dent can get. Some students, how 
ever, disappoint their instructors and 
even surprise themselves with the un 
expected things they do. The urge 
strikes them and on impulse they do 
what they had little intention of doing. 
I'ry to think of this when you feel an 
urge to leave your practice area, pay 
un aerial visit to a friend, carry a pas 
senger or land on an open field. 

There are other things which can be 


W hile low 


flying, under certain conditions, is not 


learned from this accident. 


hazardous for experienced pilots, it is 
ulways hazardous for beginners. As 
1 beginner vou have not had time to 


So you've soloed! Remember that accidents occur 
with greatest frequency around the three-hour and 


fifty-hour periods. 


Stifle that urge to show off, 


respect your airplane. 
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AFTER SOLO 


By ROCKY BANCROFT 


Former Chief Accident Reports Writer for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Safety Bureau 


master the technique ot making youl 


turns without slipping or skidding. 
You can lose a hundred feet of altitude 


very quickly in a slip. You may hook 


, 
1 Wing tip on the ground or an ob 


struction Skidding always slows the 
plane and invites i stall. You have not 


learned to divide your attention be 
} 


tween the business of flying ind the 
ground. While giving attention to one 
you neglect the other. Again, you 


have not yet pe fected your feel of the 


1 
urp! ine 


sufhciently to sense an ap 
| ] | 
proacnhing stall caused by loss of au 


speed or the increased load tactor of 


in ubrupt maneuvel Finally, as i 
oe 


eeginning pilot, you have not yet 


learned to make the precision type ap 


proach required for small field landing. 

Low flving allows little room tor re 
! 

covery in case OT 1 stall Or selection 


of a suitable field in case otf engine 


Death in Buzzing 


File No. 2121-45—When a Phoenix, 


| 
Arizona, student said to his girl friend 
: an : : . 
to looK out for him, he did not 
realize how literal his admonishment 
1 _ 1 e 
was. On last July 7, this youngster 


| ) | ! 
who had flown a total of eleven solo 


hours. took oft tor a regula! practice 
tligh \t ’ ving a lis assigned 
practice 1, he decided to pay his 
girl friend an aerial visit and flew to 
her home, a distance of six and one 
alf miles from the airport Circling 
low, he dived and zoomed over her 
house, throwing out bits of paper and 


running tne enyvinge in in apparent 


effort to attract attention. Driving to 
within fifty feet of the ground, the 
student pulled up sharply into a steep 
climb and stalled his Luscombe 8A 
Seventy-five feet from his girl’s house, 
the plane crashed in an almost vertical, 
nose down attitude, killing its occu 
pant 

This eleven hour pilot did not know 
the limitations of his plane. He may 
not have known that even with the 
extra speed picked up in a dive it 1s 
quite Pp yssible to st ill the uirplane has 


| 1 


your instructor explained the high 


941-45—Had it occurred 
o Student Pilot W of Rochester that 
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he would have no place to land in case 
of engine failure, he would not have 


gotten ¢ vught over terrain at an alti 





tude insufhcient for a g ide to a suitable 


landing spot. He was eighteen and had 


flow n ipproximately three und one 


half hours solo. His instructions 
called for him to shoot take-offs and 
landings. One landing and then he 
headed across the city of Rochester at 
in altitude of 1,200 feet. He was 
next observed in a gliding attitude for 


1 mile and a half. When in the imme 


diate vicinity of a playground, he 
made a steep, nose-high turn at an 
altitude of 50 feet. The engine was 
not running. In the turn the plane 
was stalled It plummeted to the 
ground, crashing on its nose and one 
wing. Student Pilot W was fatally 
injured 

smart pilots don’t fly at low alti 
tudes over terrain unsuitable for forced 


landings When taking off from an 





uirport which necessitates flight over a 


congested area, safe practice calls for 
circling in the vicinity of the airport 
for altitude. 

File No. 531-45—Student pilot G 
had not yet become wire conscious ot 
he would have avoided the wires while 
flying low over Whiteford Township 
near Toledo on March 13, 1945. Un 
certificated, he had flown about seven 
teen solo hours, but his student cer 
tificate had expired and he had not 
flown for over four months prior to 
his solo take-off from National Au 
port, Toledo. A short while later, the 
plane was flown for twenty minutes at 
an altitude between 200 and 300 feet 
over Whiteford Township, some eight 


National 


simulated forced landing was made to 


miles from Airport. One 
within twenty feet of the ground fol 
lowing which the plane was flown at a 
low altitude for approximately one 
At this point it struck high 


bout thir higl 
tension lines about thirty feet high and 


— 
half mile. 


plunged to the ground 
1. Avoid unnecessary low flying— 
there are no wires up above. 
2. Wires are extremely difficult to 
see when flying into the sun. 
3}. Wires are 


igainst a water or green foliage 


sometimes invisible 


background. 
4. Poles are frequently obscured by 


tres 
tices. 


Continued on page 65) 





It is right after solo that a pilot chooses to take either a positive or negative, good or 


bad, attitude toward flying. 


lf he takes a positive attitude, he soon masters the princi- 


ples of safe flying. A negative attitude leads to indifference, carelessness, cockiness, 
recklessness and often ends in an accident. 
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BILLION-DOLLAR BOOST 
(Continued from page 31) 
was revised and is now in the process 
of being printed It should be ready 
for distribution during April. 

Ground school and flight school 
have been separated in the new Man 
ual 50 No ground school facilities 
will be required for approv al of a pri- 


mary or commercial flying school. Five 


Ground schools are divided into 
basic and advanced. Basic ground 
school covers the subjects formerly 
taught for commercial license under 
the old Manual 50, including service 
of aircraft, navigational aids, radio, 
orientation, airways procedures, etc. 
Ground school is required for instruc- 
tor flying school or instrument flying 
school approval. For instructors the 
ground courses consist of theory and 


hours of ground instruction on Civil 
Air Regulations and one hour on par 
achutes are required. However, a 
certain amount of ground school is 
desirable to make a good pilot. The 
ground school instruction can be given ment flying schools must 
at any convenient place, at the airport 


or else W here ment pilot. 


practice of flight instruction, analysis, 
explanation and teaching of maneuvers. 
The ground instructor must hold a 
valid flight instructor rating. Instru- 
; provide 


ground instruction by a rated instru- 





CONVERSION FROM COMBAT 


By STUART ALLEY 


HEN I kissed my old F4U good-bye in 

Peleliu, I was really burned out on mili- 
tary flying. Like a lot of my buddies, I didn’t care 
f | ever flew again. Up until February 23 I'd been 
satisfied on the ground. But I made the one mistake 
of going out to the Globe Aircraft Corporation in 
Fort Worth to take a look at a new civilian plane. 
Once more I got the urge to fly—this time for 
pleasure. 

I met Harry Bibb, a Globe representative who was 
to fly the new Swift on the Texas Aircades. He said 
he had room and would take me along. Bright and 
early the next morning we drove out to Globe to pick 
ip the Swift. 

After we pulled the prop through a couple of times, 
I climbed in and the starter kicked her right over. 
The tachometer log had only an hour on it. I guess 
that was the test hop. There was plenty of room for 
f my suit case and we hung my extra suit up in back 
Jap planes to bis cred As we took off and started an 80-mph. climb, | 
| watched apprehensively. Climbing an F4U at 80 mph. 





like balancing an atomic bomb on a broom stick. 
But I relaxed when Bibb told me the stalling speed 
12 mph. Then I asked the usual questions. What rpm. 
for a climb? About 2,500. How much manifold pressure? About 26 
nches. It was a pleasant surprise to find familiar instruments on the 
panel—magnetic compass, rpm., altimeter, airspeed, manifold, rate of 
climb, oil pressure, temperature, voltmeter, and three indicator lights 
(two for the wheels and one for the hydraulic system). I had never 
dreamed lightplanes would be so well equipped. 

We landed at Stamford, Texas, and Bibb brought the plane in nicely. 
When full flaps dropped I caught myself watching that airspeed again. 
We were going so slow it seemed like walking. When we landed we were 
practically through rolling. During the flight, Bibb let me handle the 
controls while cruising to get the feel of the plane. I did a power-off stall 
and the nose came through smoothly. With the wing slots, I found I could 
rock the wings while fully stalled. That was certainly control enough for 
me. At cruise setting—2,375 rpm. and 23 inches manifold—the Swift 
indicated 120 mph. at 6,000 feet. On our return flight to Fort Worth, 
we flew 270 air miles in an hour and fifty-five minutes—an average 
ground speed of 145 mph. Fuel used totaled 12 gallons. 

When we turned into the traffic pattern, I felt right at home in the 
Swift. Bibb let me take over and the plane landed beautifully for me. By 
this time I was well acquainted with the toe brakes and taxiing was a 


cinch, 

Rather reluctantly I swung the extra suit over my shoulder and climbed 
out of the trim cockpit. Five hours of civilian flying had certainly changed 
the outlook I had when I slammed the hatch on my F4U at Peleliu. I’ve 
got some more flying to do—for pleasure. * * + 














Flying schools are classed as (1) 
Primary, (2) Commercial, (3) Instru- 
ment, and (4) Flight Instructor. Sep- 
arate requirements are set up for each 
classification. Ground school is re- 
quired for instrument and flight in- 
structor ratings, but it does not nec- 
essarily have to be obtained at the 
flying school. It can be obtained at 
a public school or approved ground 
school elsewhere if necessary. 

Runway minimums for primary fly- 
ing schools have been reduced from 
1,800 to 1,500 feet, provided the air- 
craft can take off fully loaded in half 
the length of the runway and clear 
any obstacle by 50 feet. The runways 
must be within 30 degrees of the “av- 
erage” wind direction instead of 22' 
degrees of the wind direction during 
75 per cent of the year as heretofore 
required. 

Shop facilities may be either owned 
or contracted for. Mechanics may be 
regularly employed or under contract 
to keep up the school’s equipment. 
Formerly the mechanic was required to 
be regularly employed. Liberalization 
of this requirement will permit the 
establishment of hundreds of new air- 
helds at small towns which will be 
paid for by private capital and without 
any contribution from the national 
government in the form of airport 
assistance, 

Applications for CAA flying school 
approval should be made to your local 
CAA inspector on Form ACA 387. 
These forms can be obtained from any 
CAA regional or district office. A 
Schools and Training Section has been 
newly organized by CAA to review and 
pass on applications the same day they 
are received. 

Two copies of the flight curricula 
for each course should be attached to 
the completed form and it should be 
mailed to the nearest CAA District 
Office. 

Securing CAA approval will help 
the school meet state board of educa- 
tion requirements in states where CAA 
approval is required and will place an 
ofhcial stamp of approval on the 
school in states where CAA approval 
is not required. 

The veteran should fill out Veterans 
Administration Form 1950 and mail it 
to the Regional Office of the Veterans 
Administration. A certified copy of 
the veteran’s discharge should be at- 
tached to the 1950 form. Where the 
cost of the course exceeds $14.70 per 
week the veteran must also fill out 
Form 1950a to permit payment at a 
higher rate. 


Tremendous Possibilities 


The effort of the GI Bill on avia- 
tion will be tremendous. There are 
(Continued on page 42) 
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IT’S A FACT* 


There are more private 
planes in Texas than 
in any other state. And 
because Texans know 
Aeronca — there will be 
more Aeroncas than any 


other lightplane! 


*Air Market Data Service 
statistics reveal that Texas 
leads the Nation in number 
of private planes owned, and 
more Texas pilots own air- 
planes than in any other 
state. 


“Another First in Aviation” 


First completely new production lightplane 
with many new features — exceptionally favor- 
able reports from dealers and customers who 
have had opportunity to fly it. 


A E RON ( A_ America’s first lightplane — going strong since 


1929. Because of experience, design, material and craftsmanship 
AERONCA is tops. AERONCA manufactures a complete line of air- 
craft and gives you the most value at the lowest cost. AERONCA has 


the best planned and most select dealer organization in the industry. 
























ERONCA 


Champion 


TANDEM TRAINER 
6S hp. ENGINE 
CRUISING SPEED 90 m 
RANGE 270 MILES 
GAS CAPACITY 13 GAL 
LANDING SPEED 38 mp 


In the new AERONCA CHAMPION you'll find the kind of performance you ve 





SEE 


ALABAMA 


Aircraft Sales Company 
Charles Womack 
Norman Bridge Airport 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Covington Air Services 
Victor W. Rudd, Jr. 
Andalusia, Alabama 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith Flying Service 
Buell R. Phillips 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Rettig Flying Service 
B. L. Rettig 
Hope, Arkansas 


Rogers Flying Service 
H. P. Tremain & J. F. Yates 
Rogers, Arkansas 


FLORIDA 


Florida Aviation Corporation 
Mr. Peter Hubert 
Alberted Airport 

St. Petersburg, Fic. 


Southern Aircraft Sales & Export Co. 


H. L. Brundage 
Miami, Florida 


dreamed about. 


YOUR 


offered in lowest price field. 


For Business and Pleasure Gly Aeronca 


NEAREST AERONCA 


GEORGIA 


*Aero Corporation 
Ezra Howington 
Municipal Airport 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Augusta School of Aviation 
P. O. Box 1010 
Augusta, Georgia 


Columbus Airways, Inc. 
C. Dexter Jordan 
Muscogee County Airport 
Columbus, Georgia 


Coastal Aircraft Sales Co. 
St. Simon Island, Georgia 


Red Dog Airways, Inc. 
John E. Marsch 
Cochran, Georgia 


KANSAS 


Southern Kansas Air Transit 
J. Howard Wilcox 
Municipal Airport 
Anthony, Kansas 


Cody Flying Service 
Lee C 
Frazier Commercial Airport 
El Dorado, Kansas 


*Dickerhoof Fiying Service 
©. E. Dickerhoof 
Chanute, Kansas 





Moritz Flying Service 
©. A. Moritz 
Municipal Airport 
Goodland, Kansas 


Don E. Pratt 
Hays, Kansas 


Sparks Aviation Enterprises 
Arthur L. Sparks 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Shaw Flying Service 
J. Frank Shaw 
Johnson, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 


Bridges & Likens 
Chas. Bridges & Byron Likens 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Wade Flying Services, Inc. 
Bowman Field 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


Hub City Air Service 
J. G. Baker 
Alexandria, La. 


Cane River Aircraft Sales Co. 


Natchitoches, La. 


*Chapman Air Service 
John J. Richards 
New Orleans Airport 
New Orleans, La. 


Everywhere it has been shown, the new 1946 AERONCA 
CHAMPION has won sensational acceptance. Before you buy any plane be sure 
to see Aeronca — fly it — price it — compare it! Unusually fine visibility. Thrill- 
ing performance. Easiest flying, easiest handling, most comfortable plane ever 


DEALER 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. K. Garner & Son 
P. ©. Box 208 
Greenwood, Mississippi 


Grenada Air Services 
Benton T. Keeton, Mor. 
Grenada, Miss. 


Leland Aircraft Service 
W. H. Armstrong & R. A. Tur 
Leland, Mississippi 


Bob & Harvey Aircraft Servi 
G. H. Soule 
Airline Terminal, Key Field 
Meridian, Mississippi 


MISSOURI 


Farmington Flying Service 
Farmington, Missouri 


Blue Valley Flying Service 
Heart of America Airport 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Anjo Air Service 
F. L. Sisson 
Sikeston, Missouri 


NEW MEXICO 


Crawford Flying Service 
Lee Crawford 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


E. A. Elkan 
Al Ranch, P. O. Box 2/8 
Lovington, New Mexico 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham Airways, Inc. 
T. W. Wilkinson 
Roxboro Road 


] Durham, North Carolina 


Avalon Airpark 
W. L. Marshall 
P. O. Box 1046 





ocky Mount, North Carolina 


adkin Valley Flying Service 
Cecil Bumgarner 
h Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


Morrison Aeronca Sales 
D. M. Morrison 
9s Mountain and Shelby, N. C. 


OKLAHOMA 


Gill Aircraft Sales & Service 
Gene McGill 
Alva, Okiahoma 


pren Carlberg Flying Service 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Aldridge T. Hunter 
Box 7I! 
Hobart, Oklahoma 


Whitney Flying Service 
M. L. Whitney 
Okemah, Oklahoma 


"Stillwater Flying Service 
Al Guthrie 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 





SALES 


- SERVICE 


Brown Flying Service 
5ist Street & Sheridan Road 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Huggins Flying Service 
M. B. Huggins, Jr. 
Timmonsville, South Carolina 


TENNESSEE 


Murfreesboro Flying Service 
Clyde R. Noah 
College Airport 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


*Wright Aircraft Sales & Service 
Leo W. Valvoda, Mgr. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Pulaski Flying Service 
H. T. Giles 
Pulaski, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


M. ?. Denton 
Big Spring, Texas 


Smith & Schneider Flying Service 
A. C. Smith & Geo. C. Schneider 
Burk Airport 
Burkburnett, Texas 


- PARTS, 


White Rock Aircraft Sales 
M. D. Reeves 
Dallas, Texas 


Stanley C. Odom 
Box 16! 
Edcouch, Texas 


Midwest Airport, Inc. 
Ruth C. Taylor 
Fort Worth, Texas 


*Southwest Aircraft 
Roy Taylor 
Meacham Field 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Standard Service Company 
William Schroeder, Jr. 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


Whaley & Merrick Aviation 
Jack R. Merrick & James N. Whaley 
Gainesville, Texas 


Allen Flying Service, Inc. 
Paul Allen 
Handley Airport 
Handley, Texas 


Mexia Flying Service, Inc. 
Mexia, Texas 


James Miller 
811 Lexington St. 
Plainview, Texas 


Tanner & Fisher Aviation 
Bob Tanner & Leonard M. Fisher 
Port Lavaca, Texas 


* DENOTES DISTRIBUTORS 






NOW / 


Kinser Flying Service 
E. R. Kinser 
Ozona, Texas 


W. J. Worsham 
Worsham Field 
Taft, Texas 


T. C. Hatchett 
Weatherford Airport, Inc. 
Weatherford, Texas 


VIRGINIA 


Hummel Aviation, Inc. 
Fred Hummel 
Hopewell, Virginia 


Sky Service Corporation 
R. Pinkney Sowers, Pres. 
Parnell Field 
Richmond, Virginie 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bryant Aircraft Sales 
D. H. Bryant 
Elkins, West Virginia 


Huntington Flying Service 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Baker's Air Park 
Dave S. Baker 
Burlington, West Virginia 


*Woodford Flying Service 
Carl B. Woodford, Pres. 
Weston, West Virginia 








NEW PUSHER DESIGN FOR PRIVATE FLYING is the Wheelair III-A, a four-place all-metal craft powered by a Lycoming 

engine rated at 160 hp. and developing 170 hp. for take-off. Preliminary data issued by Puget Pacific Planes, Inc., of Tacoma, 

Wash., includes: |,350-lb. empty weight; 2,505-lb. gross weight; 135-mph. maximum speed; |120-mph. cruising (70 per cent power) 

speed; 106-mph. economical cruising (60 per cent power) speed; 55-mph. landing (with flaps) speed; 670-fpm. rate of climb at 

sea level, and 600-mi. range at 60 per cent of power. The company is a new firm whose chief engineer, Donald J. Wheeler, 
formerly was design engineer for Boeing Aircraft. 





BILLION-DOLLAR BOOST mean to private aviation. Approx persons will be needed in the flight, 


(Continued from page 38) imately 160,000 training planes will ground service and maintenance op- 
enough eligible veterans living within be required to carry on the program erations. When this is added to the 
a ten-mile radius of every town of at its peak which is more than four personnel needed to manufacture 
5,000 in the nation to permit the es- times the number now in existence. planes, parts and accessories to keep 
tablishment of a suitable airport with The manufacture of even 50,000 to the program going the employment 
private funds, the future of which 75,000 planes per year will go a long figures may surpass a half million. 
will be secured for the next four years way toward solving the unemployment Every operator owes a duty to the 
with funds derived from veteran flight problem in the aircraft manufacturing veteran and to the nation to see that 
training A national airport bill will industry. Add to this number the the veteran and the government get 
not be necessary to establish these persons required to manufacture air- their money’s worth. The program 
fields and taxes will not have to be craft accessories, radios, ground serv should be used to build a sound econ- 
raised beyond what has already been ice equipment, hangars, tools, machines, omy in our newest and most promising 
written into law etc., and the figure becomes colossal. industry based on sound operating 

A total of three billion dollars an 4 maximum of 50,000 flight in- practices, good service and giving full 
nually would pour into private avia- structors can be employed along with value for every dollar spent. 
tion if each veteran received a private 30,000 ground service personnel. It Minimum attainable standards 
pilot license The $72,000,000 spent will require 30,000 A & E mechanics should be set and adhered to by each 
on CPT in 1943 is not a drop in the and mechanic helpers to keep these state where the little man can get in. 
bucket compared to what the GI will planes in the air. A total of 120,000 We do not need bigger operators and 


bigger airports for private flying. We 
need more little operators and more 
small airports. The opportunity is 
here. Let’s see to it that we pursue 


MIDGET MUSTANG 
UNLIMITED QUANTITIES aryponnlhapint tag 


Municipal Airport, and Sales Director 
GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES AND PARTS Ronald Burla is accepting orders for 


June delivery. Reports have Kin- 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL delberger and his associates figuring 


on a unique plan whereby an initial 











INSTRUMENTS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS der of 250 Navions will be produced 
order Of < sNaVIONS W e C ce 
eat ae and “sold on the ramp as they roll out 


of the back door” of the Inglewood, 
California, factory. Whether such a 
plan would be temporary and purely 


Priced to Sell experimental is not known, but there 
Complete price lists and information on request. are a lot of established distributors 
and dealers who would like to take on 
the Navion and almost any lightplane 


M A N T ] H FA | k A N ) HA P6000 design North American might pro- 


duce. As one operator put it, “North 
Phone |202 Stillwater, Oklahoma P. O. Box 790 American hasn’t built anything but 
leaders yet, and we'll go for any model 
they put out.” * *® *® 


ANYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 
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ANOTHER AIRCRAFT ACHIEVEMENT 


that includes AEROL lJanding gear 








Nose Aerol 
of the XF-12 





lilustrated is the Republic XF-12. This giant photo- 


reconnaissance plane is the military forerunner of the Republic 
“Rainbow”, a commercial transport expected to cruise at over 
400 miles per hour at 40,000 feet, with a range of 

over 4,000 miles. @ The XF-12, practically a flying 

photographic lab, is equipped with Cleveland Pneumatic 
AEROLS to protect plane, crew, and equipment 

during landings and takeoffs .. . Thus 

another plane joins the long list 

of outstanding aircraft which 


are Aerol-equipped. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION + Cleveland 5, Ohio 


wee ae Belen Baek & St halame Gh erennt 
Thee: Gr S:b2el 2.08 cme © felt, icmcn a ©. 
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Star sectional steel hangars are economical 
because they are Prefabricated, enduring be- ‘nak 
cause they are Steel, satisfactory because 
overhead clear span steel work provides max- <9 
imum storage space. 4 














Star’s record of performance on military 
and civilian installations under restrictions is ~ 
conclusive proof of the service you may ex- 
pect now that priorities have been lifted. 


Looking to the future and the needs of 
private fliers, Sgag submits the Prefabricated 
sectional steeh(i@itiehangar. This new 
hangar ra oe individual and limitless stor- 


age ~ i te servation for 
smal | @ieports. oe outstand- 
ing ‘fan. safe and construction, 


complete privacy and perfect accessibility. 
cafiveation available upon og soho 


a ——— 


PEEEABHLCATED STEEL ——— = 6TAR 


J AR os : MANUFACTURING CO. 


parties * ) J ee Su) «3012 SOUTH STILES OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Fueling Facilities 
for Small Airports 


HE refueling of aircraft is 

one of the most important 
services performed at an airfield. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the operation as the lives of pilots and 
passengers depend on the correctness 
of the procedure 

An installation at an airfield for 
the storage and dispensing of aircraft 
fuels should not be considered in the 
same category as facilities for the 
handling of fuels for ground vehicles. 
Special precautions must be taken in 
the design and construction of air- 
craft fueling facilities to insure correct 
operation against contamination of 
fuels, mixing of fuels of different oc- 
tane ratings, and the delivery of fuels 
carrying dangerous amounts of water. 
Devices must be provided for the pre 
vention and dissipation of static elec- 
trical charges which might, by uncon- 
trolled discharge, ignite inflammable 
vapors 

Facilities for the storage and dis- 
pensing of aircraft fuels at an airport 
need not consist of an elaborate and 
extensive system, provided due con- 
sideration is given to future expan- 
sion and the installation is so designed 
as to allow additions without expensive 
changes in the original installation. 
Careful study should be made of the 
airport plan prior to the installation 
of the fueling system in order that 
other facilities may be constructed 
without encroachment on the clear- 
ances required for the safe handling 
of inflammable petroleum products. 

The fueling system at a small air- 
port may consist of a safe means of 
fueling aircraft from drums or bar- 
rels, while at a large airport the sys- 
tem may consist of thousands of gal- 
lons of storage for several grades of 
fuel with pipe distribution lines ex- 
tended to many aircraft fueling loca- 
tions. There are many different types 
of fueling equipment made by many 
manufacturers and a careful analysis 
should be made of the particular fuel- 
ing requirements of the individual air- 
port in order that a wise choice will 
be made. 

The error commonly made is the 
assumption that the handling of gas- 
oline as an engine fuel is merely 
a hydraulic problem computed with 


water as a base with a few correc- 
tion factors taken into account. Such, 
however, is not the case, as gasoline 
is sensitive to heat, altitude and other 
Where a com- 


numerous conditions. 


This Month's 
MODERN AIRPORT 


Elaborate aviation fuel- 
ing systems are not es- 
sential, but safety and 
efficiency demand rec- 
ognition of fuel 
characteristics. 


By RUDOLPH H. TOLSON 


plicated problem is involved it is con- 
sidered advisable to secure competent 
technical advice in order to avoid the 
inconveniences and hazards of learn- 
ing the hard way. 


Vapors Require Cautious Handling 

Some of the peculiar characteristics 
of inflammable petroleum products de- 
veloped for aircraft engines must be 
recognized in order to appreciate the 
problems of the storage and handling 
of aircraft fuels. Gasoline as a liquid 
does not ignite or burn as it is only 
the vapor which constitutes the fuel. 
Gasoline will give off ignitable vapors 
in quantity at ordinary temperatures 
and even below zero degrees Fahren- 
heit. Mixtures of these vapors with 
air, approximately between 1 and 
6 per cent by volume, are combustible 
when heated to ignition temperature, 
which is approximately 540 degrees 
Fahrenheit, produced by an electric 
spark or any hot body, such as a hot 
exhaust pipe, having a high enough 
temperature. 

Liquid gasoline expands about 0.7 
per cent for each 10 degree Fahren- 
heit increase in temperature. When 
containers are filled with an expected 
10 degree rise in temperature, an al- 
lowance of 5 per cent should be made 
for expansion—a good point to re- 
member when storing drums of gaso- 
line where subject to heat from sun- 
light. 

Gasoline vapors under ordinary con- 
ditions are heavier than air and will 
flow into pits and other low places. 
When it accumulates in such places it 
produces explosion hazards and is 
dangerous to personnel who may 
breathe concentrations even below that 
required to produce combustible or ex- 
plosive mixtures with air. Where 
changing atmosphere conditions are 





encountered, it is most difficult to as- 
certain, with any degree of accuracy, 
the limiting boundaries of the hazard- 
ous area. Gasoline vapor trains may 
extend considerable distance from the 
source of release, under certain con- 
ditions, and ignition at any point in 
the chain will result in flash-back to 
the source with disastrous results. 

An informed operator will at all 
times be extremely suspicious of any 
gasoline container that has been 
emptied, but not cleaned, as it may 
contain enough air to be explosive. 
He will regard filled containers as 
relatively safe, except under low 
temperature conditions. He will not 
become terrified in case a _ loaded 
gasoline truck catches fire at the fill 
hatch. He will realize that the vapor 
space in the tank will normally con- 
tain more than 6 per cent of gasoline 
vapor and that the flame is not likely 
to be drawn into the tank. He can 
readily extinguish the flame by clos- 
ing the hatch cover or by covering the 
opening with a blanket or similar 
covering. 


Fueling From Drums 

The safe fueling of aircraft from 
drums, or barrels, is not as simple as 
it may appear. In the storage of such 
containers a problem occurs. A hazard 
exists in the generation of dangerous 
pressures in gas-tight containers that 
are not provided with adequate vent 
valves; not from combustion inside 
them, but from excess vapor pressure 
built up in such containers when ex- 
posed to outside fires. A serious group 
hazard exists where cans or drums 
are involved in a conflagration. This 
hazard can largely be obviated by the 
proper segregation and storage of 
such containers. When possible, 
drums or barrels containing aircraft 
engine fuels should be stored under 
cover in a cool place where air can 
circulate. No empty, used, or partly 
filled gasoline drum should be stored 
in any building containing other oc- 
cupancy. Gasoline should never be 
poured from one container to another 
in a closed room or building. Drums 
in the open should be stored, prefer- 
ably, on their sides. Under certain 
conditions, or when in use with pumps, 
the drums may be stored on end, in 
which case the drums should be tilted 
slightly so that water will not collect 
over the bungs. 

The safest method for withdrawal 
of gasoline from drums is by use of a 
hand pump. In any event, before 
withdrawal of gasoline from a drum, 
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a test should be made for water by in- 
serting a stick full to the bottom of 
the drum, having water detecting 
paper attached to the bottom three 
inches of the stick, or an application 
of water detecting paste, or paint. 
When not in use, the drum should 
have the pump removed and the bungs 
tightly closed against the entrance of 
water or air. The breathing action 
through a loose fitting pump connec- 
tion, or bung plug, occasioned by the 
heating and cooling of the drum’s 
contents by temperature changes, may 
cause condensation inside the drum 
such as to introduce considerable 
water and also result in the flaking 
of galvanizing material, and the de- 
posit of considerable rust. 

Any fuel delivered to an aircraft 
from drums should be passed through 
a fine screen of at least 100 mesh, for 
reasons above given, and because some 
hand pumps have iron working parts 
and pipe which rapidly rust when in 
gasoline service and_ infrequently 
used. Pumps having bronze working 
parts and brass or copper pipes are 
preferred as they resist corrosion and 
are not as likely to produce friction 
sparks. 

The factor of static electricity should 
not be overlooked when fueling from 
drums. A wire, with battery clips at 
both ends, should be used for the dis- 
sipation of static electricity by con- 
necting one end to the drum rim, or 
pump, and the other to the container 
or tank being filled. 


Portable Tank Units 

The type of system which may be 
considered to lie between the fueling 
of aircraft from simple containers and 
the installation of fixed facilities, may 
consist of a portable tank unit with- 
out self-propelling features. Such a 
unit may consist of a 250 or 500 gallon 
tank, mounted on a trailer and fitted 
with a small gasoline-engine-driven 
pump. The unit may be equipped 
with a water separator, air eliminator, 
strainer, meter, hose, hose reel, and 
static electrical hand line. The unit 
can be towed from plane to plane by 
use of automobile, jeep, or aircraft 
tug. Points to consider in the use of 
such a mobile unit are—the exhaust 
of the gasoline engine for driving the 
pump be equipped with flame arrestor 
and that the ignition system of the 
motor be totally enclosed against the 
entrance of gasoline vapor. Obviously, 
such portable units should not be used 
for refueling planes inside hangars, 
even though the mobility of the unit 
would make such a practice inviting. 


Standard Pump System 

The equipment usually considered, 
when a fixed installation for storing 
and delivering fuel at a small airfield 
is contemplated, consists of a standard 
underground tank and a conventional 
service station pump. Certainly, the 
installation of such equipment, pur- 
chased or supplied from second-hand 
stock, offers the cheapest solution. 
That type of installation has several 
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Handy for all airports is this Fuel-A-Plane trailer dispenser developed by Harman 
Equipment Co. of Los Angeles. Two-way suction manifold is used for pumping fuel di- 
rectly from barrels or storage tank into trailer and from trailer into airplane tank, and 


the unit can be used to defuel aircraft. 


It dispenses at the rate of 15 to 18 gallons 


per minute. 


disadvantages. The usual service sta- 
tion pump is of such height as to 
constitute a hazard to aircraft unless 
the unit is erected a safe distance from 
taxiing traffic, in which case a long, 
difficult to store, hose is necessary. 

Any second-hand gasoline equip- 
ment, removed from automotive serv- 
ice, must be viewed with suspicion 
when contemplated for aircraft use. 
The storage tank may not have been 
thoroughly cleaned and dirt, scale, 
rust, and other impurities hazardous 
to aircraft may be present in the 
tank. The pump suction pipe in the 
tank may not be of appropriate de- 
sign, nor terminate sufficient distance 
above the bottom of the tank as neces- 
sary to avoid the drawing-up of resi- 
dual impurities or water into the fuel- 
ing system. 

Conventional automotive type gaso- 
line systems to be used for aircraft 
service should be provided with cer- 
tain cardinal safeguards. The tank 
should be installed to slope away from 
the pump suction end for sump effect 
collection of water and should have 
an opening toward the low end of the 
tank for water testing and removal 
by hand pump. The end of the suc- 
tion pipe, toward the bottom of the 
tank, should be closed with liquid en- 
trance provided around the side of 
the pipe, near the bottom, to preclude 
the lifting from the bottom of the 
tank of any water, scale, rust or 
sludge into the suction pipe. The tank 
fill and gauge pipes should terminate 
sufficiently high above the surround- 
ing grade to prevent the entrance of 
water into the storage tank. The fill 
and gauge hatches, or caps, should be 
of the locking type, tight against 
vapor loss and the entrance of water. 
The vent pipe should be of ample size 
for the pumping and filling operations 
and should slope without traps from 
its terminal location toward the tank. 
The vent should extend at least 12 


feet above grade and terminate at 
least 3 feet above and away from any 
opening into a building or enclosure, 
and be equipped with a rain-proof 
head, provided with flame arresting 
screens. The pump suction pipe should 
be of ample size for the capacity of the 
pump and should be buried sufficient 
depth below grade to be insulated from 
heat from sunlight, to reduce vapor 
locking, and to be safe from mechani- 
cal injury imposed by heavily loaded 
vehicles. The fill hose should be of 
material suitable for gasoline service 
and should have a built-in static elec- 
trical ground wire mechanically 
bonded to the couplings and nozzle. 
The hose nozzle should be of the self- 
closing type and should have a static 
electrical ground wire with one end 
bonded to the nozzle and the other end 
provided with a spring loaded clamp 
for connection to aircraft prior to re- 
fueling. 

Compact low-type units, developed 
especially for fueling aircraft, are now 
available and afford features not pro- 
vided in the usual commercial service 
station type installation. These uni- 
tized systems may consist of an elec- 
tric motor driven pump, strainer, air 
eliminator, water separator and suf- 
ficient hose on a reel to reach aircraft 
located a safe distance from the unit. 

Larger installations may consist of 
fueling pits located on the apron and 
housing meter, strainer, air release, 
and hose on a reel. Such arrangements 
allow several fueling pits placed at 
locations remote from the storage 
tanks and pumps, with supply pipe 
lines carrying the fuel. 

Still larger airports may make use 
of fueling trucks, which are desirable 
due to mobility, but which are not 
economically feasible at the small air- 
port due to the capital investment in 
a piece of equipment which must be 
at the airport at all times and cannot 
be used for other purposes. ® *® ® 
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Municipal Obligat 


in Airport 


[' has become clear that 
most airports generally 
annot pay an adequate return on pri- 
vately invested capital. They there 
fore offer little attraction as business 
But at the same time it is 
quite evident that airports are mu- 


projects. 


nicipal utilities deserving of support, 
even though a considerable outlay of 
tax-derived funds may be required in 
keeping Until 1934, the 
number of commercial and private ai1 


them up. 


ports exceeded the number under mu- 
nicipal control, but since then the mu- 
nicipal group has been in the lead 
in numbers partly because of the fact 
that after that date federal funds be- 
came available for public airport use 
only. 

Funds for 
maintenance usually come from: 

1. The annual city or county budget. 


airport operation and 


) 


Special taxes levied for airport 
purposes. 

3. Revenue from the rental of ai 
port property. 

4. Revenue from concessions. 

5. Revenue from the sale of gasoline 
and oil 

6. Revenue from landing fees paid 
by airlines. 

It is impossible entirely to avoid 
some conflict between government 
ownership and private industry in the 
development of airports. At the pres- 
ent time some in the aviation industry 
are urging that airports be owned by 
municipalities, counties or states. This 
is sound, practical, and within the 
realm of governmental function when 
one considers that airports: 

1. Will 
our Whole transportation system. 


2. Will become an 


become an integral part of 
integral part of 
our national defense system 
3. Will be available for public use. 
4. Are a 


nuisance of 


necessity to abate the 
aircraft landing on unau- 
thorized areas 

5. That a governmental body has 
the power to acquire the necessary 
land areas and to protect the sur- 
rounding air space and approach zones. 

6. That the cost of these installa- 
tions has been and will be such that 
it must be borne in part at least 
public 


| t} re! al bli , the 
y the genera! pubdiic in tne 


nterest 


Cities Are Aviation Landlords 


Municipalities are the owners of 
aviation ground facilities, the greatest 
single factor in the operation of our 

system, 
to the avia- 


national air transportation 


and so become landlords 
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By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


tion industry, which can’t do business, 
generally speaking, without the airport 
rental property which the cities con- 
trol. This being so, municipalities 
should adopt the following attitudes 
toward the secondary commercial ac- 
tivities which attach themselves to 
their airports and landing areas: 

1. The cities should adopt a long- 
range point of view toward current 
airport operation and maintenance 
costs which, of necessity, must be 
borne largely by the taxpayers until 
the aviation business comes of age and 
becomes a larger industry. 

2. The cities should be careful in 
renting airport property, or conces- 
sions, so writing lease agreements as 
to insure increased rents as the rental 
value of airport property increases. 

3. Inasmuch as ground leases for 
airport property will need to be of 
long duration so that buildings con- 
structed by lessees can be amortized, 
the cities should protect themselves 
from poor operations by reserving the 
right to cancel any lease, for cause, 
upon payment of the lessee’s depre- 
ciated capital investment in the build- 
ings constructed on the airport prop- 
erty. 

Any analysis of rent agreements 
for airport property should be pre- 
ceded by a listing of the rent-pro- 
ducing assets which will exist upon a 
city’s airport. Some of these might 
better be called concessions, or priv- 
ileges of doing business. These rev- 
enue sources of two kinds: those 
arising from aeronautical activity, and 
those from non-aeronautical activity. 

The rent to be received by the mu- 
nicipality from various business enter- 
prises conducted on the airport will 
come largely from the following 
rentals: 

1. Office space in the administra- 
tion building. 

2. Hangar lots for the sale and serv- 
ice of aircraft. 

3. Hangars and other buildings 
owned by the city. 

4. Fuel concessions. 

5. Space for airline operations. 

6. Space for garage and 
facilities. 


storage 
7. Space for automobile gasoline 
and service station. 

warehouse 


8. Space for freight 


buildings. 
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ons 


peration 


9. Restaurant concession space 

10. Other concessions. 

The nature of the growth of the 
aviation industry will leave the mu 
nicipalities in what will amount to 
monopolistic control of municipal ai: 
port landing areas. The control of 
these landing areas will bring a simi- 
lar control over the secondary com 
mercial activities which are a neces 
sary part of air transportation. While 
many or all of these secondary com 
mercial activities may be operated by 
private industry, the cities will neve 
theless find themselves operating a 
governmental public utility. 


Equitable Percentage Leases 

These enterprises attached to the 
aviation industry will be prepared to 
pay for the use of the city’s property, 
or for the privilege of doing business 
upon the city’s property, an amount 
equal to what may be a proper rental 
charge based on the volume of busi- 
ness to be enjoyed by the lessee. “Per- 
centage leasing” has become increas- 
ingly popular in recent years. 

A “percentage lease” is one in which 
the rent for business property is de- 
termined each year by the volume of 
the lessee’s sales. It is usually writ- 
ten with a minimum guaranteed rent. 
If the property is rented for its best 
use, and if the percentage is fair, 
both the lessor and the lessee will be 
treated fairly when the value of the 
rented property increases or decreases. 
If an airport is going to use per- 
centage leases, care must be exercised 
in the selection of lessees, inasmuch as 
the city’s rent revenue will depend, to 
a large extent, upon the capability of 
the lessees. 

Percentage leases, and in fact, all 
leases for municipal airport property, 
should provide for termination by the 
city in the event the lessee’s operation 
does not meet minimum standards of 
quality. This is not a difficult qual 
fication to overcome when the city is 
leasing a concession, or building, 01 
space in a building. It becomes a more 
difficult matter when the property 
rented is land upon which the lessee 
will construct a building. Such a lease 
will necessarily be of long duration 
to provide for amortization of the 
building cost. If the city may termi- 
nate the lease, even with cause, some 
form of recompense is due the lessee. 
Two methods of reimbursement are 
suggested. One is that the city pur 
chase the building from the dis- 
possesed lessee at 90 per cent of its 
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Model Lease for Airport Operator 
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20. This lease shall be ibordinate to the pro 
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as the following should not 
yn a monopolistic basis 
1. Gasoline and oil sales 
2. Storage, service, repa 


if aircraft 





restricted service, uncompetitive prices 
and charges, limited choice of prod- 
icts, peculiarities of individual man- 


agement, and the unusual creation 


in turn infect the general public. 
The experience of many cities indi- 
the purpose of service to 
is usually defeated 
an exclusive privilege for use of the 


pecause sucn al 


pany. This is true 
agreement amounts to a virt ial mo 
nopoly for the business use of a prop 
erty upon which public ‘funds have 
been expended. This definitely is not 
in the public interest. Further, it ap- 
pears that revenue to a municipality 
from the rental of airport business 
property will be less under such an 
arrangement, because freedom from 
competition almost inevitably results 
in less and poorer activity 

The only exceptions are businesses 
of the concession type which have no 
relation to flight activity, such as 
restaurants, taxi franchises, car rent- 
ing agencies, etc. * - * 
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[here’s something 
the new Cessna 140, a new high in 


light uirplane pertormancy speed 


ix ti AVIATION, INC. 


T he Cessna 14 1s 1 two place, 
side-by-side urplane with an 85-hp 


Continental enginc 


[his fast, safely engineered Cessna 


gives you a full 4-hour gasoline capacity, positive-action Priced at less than $3,000.00 f. o. b. Wichita, this new 


hydraulic brakes, self-starter and generator. navigation Cessna 140 is the plane that you should fly before you 


lights and the patented Cessna safety landing gear that buy your personal plane. 


t . >} 1] 

tiptoes across rough helds, taxis easily even in high winds The Cessna 120 also gives you all the advantages of 
thar ] ose liet rol var ' 

that keep most light airplanes in the hangar, and actually all-metal structure, an 85-hp. Continental engine, the 


combats ground-looping tendencies. Another big plus is patented, safety landing gear, sun-proof Plexiglass wind 
that standard equipment on the 140 includes flaps with shield, two wide cabin doors, four-hour fuel capacity 


full range control for both glide angle in landing and . . but it is not equipped with starter, generator and 


xtra lift for short take-ofts flaps . . . to deliver for less than $2,500.00 f. 0. b. 
The sound-proof beautifully upholstered cabin has Wichita. Be sure to see these two high-performance, 
excellent visibility including wide-vision rear windows. safety-engineered personal planes before you buy. 


MUSTANG FIELD — Northwest Highway and Abrams Road, Dallas, Texas 


N. T. WOMACK J. O. (‘‘Toots’’) WOMACK N. T. WOMACK, JR. 
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What Price Service 


HANCES are the first man 
to “buzz” an airport hangar 


vasn't showing off—he was probably 
trying to chase somebody out to serv 
ce h plane when he landed. While 
ervice s something every airplane 
owner expects, any pilot who has flown 
as far as fifty mile country can 
tell a depressing about deserted 
ramps, locked gas pits, and empty 
yperations offices. There are several 
reasons Why many airports are not 
always giving transient pilots A-1 
ervice. Let’s have a look at some of 
these reasons, if for nothing more 


than to appreciate the airport that does 
nanage, somehow, to give top-notch 
service 

Since pilots expect the same quality 
of service at an airport as at a filling 
station, let’s compare a few figures. 
There are about 0,000,000 automo 
biles operating in the United States 
These automobile are serviced by 
242,000 filling stations, or about 124 
cars per filling station. On the othe 
hand, 32,000 civilian planes currently 
have 4,005 airports available for use. 


planes for each 


That averages eigh 


The average airport operator would like to provide 
his transient customers with good line service, com- 
fortable lounges and other conveniences. He often 
finds this difficult, and sometimes impossible, to do. 


By JOE JAMES 


airport. Even if the number of civilian 
planes increases to 50,000 or 70,000 by 
next year, and the number of airports 
reaches 5,000, one airport will still 
serve only from ten to fourteen planes 

quite a contrast when 
with the filling station industry’s vol 
ume of business. 

“Why doesn’t the average small aii 


compared 


port provide better service?” We pu 
that question up to the operators of 
a well known turf field with an ex 
cellent reputation for service. An ex 
perienced pilot and veteran airport op 
erator, the man questioned has plenty 
of cross-country experience and knows 
problems of both operator and private 
flier. 














































“That’s a good question,” admitted 
the operator, “and it’s not an easy one 
to answer, particularly when some of 
my customers may take what I say the 
wrong way. 

“I’ve been in this business a long 
our friend continued, “and I’ve 
seen a lot of other airports—probably 
spent as much time waiting for serv- 
ice as the next fellow. But I do think 
a majority of the operators are doing 
the best they can—under the circum- 
stances. Now don’t get me wrong—I 
don’t justify dirty restrooms, badly 
kept facilities, and a don’t-give-a-damn 
attitude. At the same time, I do think 
if transient pilots knew something 
about the operator’s problems they'd 
be a lot slower to criticize.” 


time,” 


Line Service Is Expensive 


While the operator we questioned 
employs three men to handle line serv- 
icing and help in the shop, he enum- 
erated plenty of reasons why othe: 
operators may not go to that expense. 
An operator who handles transient 
business in a slipshod manner would 
like to give better service. The only 
drawback is that the operator usually 
figures how much it costs him to give 
that service and then computes his 
profit. The figures generally run about 
like this: Transient traffic makes up 
5 per cent of the small airport’s busi- 
ness. Ten transient planes a day would 
be a generous figure. Each plane would 
require five to seven gallons of gaso- 
line and half of the planes would need 
a cuart of oil. Profit on gasoline, at 
nine cents net profit a gallon, would 
total $6; profit on oil would amount 
to about 75 cents. 

To have a man on hand to meet all 
planes, the operator must hire two 
men. A summertime working day 
runs from 7:30 a. m, until 9 at night 
and at least two men would be needed. 
Minimum wages for unskilled labor 
end you can underline “unskilled”—are 
65 cents an hour. Two men working 
eight hours each would cost the op- 
erator $10.40 a day. When the op- 
erator compares that $10.40 cost with 
$6.75 profit, you can see why he can’t 
afford to go too strong for a super- 
duper service. 

Even though the operator hires two 
men to handle transient traffic, he 
cannot be certain arrivals will get 
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conceived a sure-fire way to get 


Adler, Jr., 








Transient pilots will be interested to learn that one private flier has 
service at strange airports. Charles 
Baltimore electrical engineer, gets service in a hurry when 
he taxies up to the ramp. Secret of Adler’s success is an automobile horn 
installed in the nose of his Ercoupe. 








quick, adequate service. “Quite often 
all the transient business comes in at 
once and we still take mechanics out 
of the shop to help out,” our friend 
explained. Partly to offset erratic ai 
rivals, the three men employed at his 
airport have collateral duties in the 
shop. 

When you consider that mechanics 
cost the operator $1 to $1.25 an hour, 
you really appreciate their services at 
the gas pit—particularly when servic 
ing an airplane takes four to five times 
as long as servicing an automobile. 
After the pilot leaves his plane at the 
attendant services the 
plane, starts the engine, and taxies toa 
spot on the line. 


gas pit, an 


If the plane needs 
ten gallons of gasoline, profit for the 
operator amounts to 50 cents. A me 
chanic requires fifteen minutes or more 
to do the servicing and minimum cost 
would be 35 cents. This gives you an 
idea why some operators act as though 
they are doing you a favor when gas- 
sing your plane. Also, it indicates why 
operators are tempted to concentrate 
on selling instruction, flight time and 
overhaul work. Transient 
something many handle as best they 
can without increasing overhead 
“When you see how 
to have even one man on hand to meet 


traffic is 


much t costs 


’ 
an airplane, you sorta lift an eye 
brow at some of these pictures in 
magazines,” our friend, the operator, 
grinned, “For instance, just the othe 
day I saw a picture of five men ser\y 
icing one airplane. One man was check 
ing the tires, another was cleaning the 
windshield, a third was gassing tl 

plane, a fourth was pointing the way 
to the restroom, and the fifth was 
brushing off the pilot. The airport op 
erator said such service paid off be- 
cause the pilot later bought an air 
speed indicator. You have to sell a 
lot of airspeed indicators to keep up 
with that kind of overhead!” 


ie 


Handicaps Facing Operators 
While he agrees that 
pilots deserve lunch 
and transportation, the operator lists 
logical reasons why many. air- 
port operators cannot 0o 


transient 


rooms, lounges 


hesitate to 
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install such services. The volume of 
business, present and potential, is not 
large enough. Airport leases are an- 
other thing to consider. Many op- 
erators have short leases and certain- 
ly cannot be blamed for going slow 
on improvements. 

No airport operator likes to see his 
famished customers pumping “lunch” 
out of a penny peanut machine. Every 
would like a _ neat 


airport operator 


short-order restaurant. But a restau- 
rant operator demands a steady flow 
of business before investing a sizeable 
sum in a lunchroom. Success of Sun- 


day “breakfast flights an excursion 


in which a score or so of hungry pilots 


‘ly to a neighboring airport for break- 


fast—may lend encouragement to 
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caterers now weighing the idea of es- 
tablishing airport lunchrooms. 

There is another side to the picture 

better service should bring more 
transient business and, while the op- 
erator may lose money on line serv- 
icing, he would certainly build friend- 
ship, lay groundwork for overhau! 
jobs, equipment sales, and in some 
cases, line up prospective airplane 
sales. Courtesy and cleanliness are 
two features every visiting pilot will 
notice and appreciate—even though he 
doesn’t get immediate service at the 
gas pit. Neatly painted buildings, trim 
ramps free of bottles, cans, and chuck 
holes, and clean restrooms and lounges 
impress any visitor. 

When can the cross-country flie. 
be sure of super-service at every air- 
port? Not very soon, if many op- 
erators continue to balance transient 
traffic profit against added 
costs. Cross-country flying dropped 
to a low ebb during the war and at the 
present moment the operator has no 
adequate blueprint of things to come. 
Unless abnormal 
growth of traffic during the next yea 
should provide a pattern for operators. 

On the bright side are 
where wide-awake operators are plan- 
ning, not for today’s few transients, 
but for the boom in cross-country 
flying sure to come when planes start 
rolling off production lines. They are 
building a reputation for tomorrow 
and, as they watch a mechanic guide 
a visitor to the gas pit, they can 
truthfully say, “Brother, this is costing 
me more than it is you—but I’m glad 
to have you!” * * * 


service 


conditions set in, 


airports 


Even though the visiting pilot may not get quick service at the gas pit, he appreciates 
an airport that is trim and neat. Wise operators keep buildings neatly painted, wind- 
socks in repair, and ramps free of weeds, tin cans, bottles, and chuck holes. 
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STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS OF THE SOUTHWEST organized last month at a meeting 
n Enid, Okla., to promote uniformity of aviation rules and regulations and to obtain 
fair representation in nationwide developments. Left to right in the photo are: Standing 
—William Sadler, Arkansas; Thomas McCarty, New Mexico; T. B. Herndon, Louisiana; 
J. R. Symcox, Oklahoma; William B. Catchings, New Mexico; A. W. Meadows, Texas; 
Henry Ayres, Texas, and R. T. Ross, Arkansas. Seated—Asa Burroughs, Texas; C. C. 
Wood, Louisiana; John Myers, Louisiana; A. W. Hays, Oklahoma; C. J. Boyd, New 


Mexico; Guy H. Thrash, Oklahoma; 


Oklahoma; James Noel, Texas 


Conroe, Texas, Airport 
Board Seeks Operator 
for Elaborate Field 

Montgomery County’s $1,500,000 
airport, located at Conroe, Texas, and 
serving the Houston area, has been 


released by the Navy to the county 
ommissioners court \ seven-man 
board, appointed by the court, ex 
pects to have the airport in operation 
at a very early date. The board, 
charged with operation and mainte- 
nance of the airport, is looking fon 
an efficient operato1 Those inter 
ested should communicate with E. V 


rriplett of Conroe, chairman of the 
airport board 

The airport is a Class 4 field, with 
three 4,600 ft. hard-surfaced runways 
and fifty-foot hard surfaced taxi 
ways. Located three miles northeast 
of Conroe, on a hard-surfaced road, 
the airport cost an estimated $1,500, 
000 and has a $52,000 field lighting 
system = installed Located on the 
premises is a 125 x 210 ft. hangar 
providing adequate pace for shop and 


Itice 


Mainard Kennerly, Oklahoma; Lloyd Catlin, 


and Dewey Mauk, Oklahoma. 
(Richard T. Venat« Pt 


Non-Scheduled Aviation 
Leads as Revenue Source 
for Detroit City Airport 

Detroit City Airport, reporting 
volume of operations more than 
doubled during 1945, logged a total of 
196,000 take-offs and landings during 
the past year—an average of 535 
daily. Don W. Martin, airport man 
ager, also revealed that six major ait 
lines carried 521,014 passengers in 
and out of the airport during 1945 and 
operated 45,743 flights during the 
year. Operations exceeded 2,000 flights 
a day on ten days during the year. 

The airport made an operating pro 
fit during 1945 and reported gross 
revenues of $304,230.55, or an _ in- 
crease of 35 per cent. Revenue was de- 
rived from three sources, 44 per cent 
from non-scheduled operations, 32 per 
cent from airlines and 24 per cent 
from non-aeronautical activities. 

For the first time in the seventeen 
years of operation, funds were al 
located by the State of Michigan for 
rehabilitation work These funds 
totalled $100,000 
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Private flying restrictions were 
lifted in 1945 and, when Martin’s re- 
port was made, 153 personal aircraft 
were hangared at the airport. 

The Weather Bureau, operated at 
Detroit airport by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, operates an auto- 
matic telephone to handle weather re- 
quests. Requests for weather informa- 
tion averaged 34,133 calls per day and 
the greatest number of calls made in 
one day was 197,440. 


4th Region State 
. >. . 

Officials Organize for 
Uniformity and Airports 

Uniformity in regulations and fair 
representation in national aviation de- 
velopments will be sought by the As- 
sociation of Southwestern State Aero- 
nautics Officials which was organized 
last month at Enid, Oklahoma, with 
the following state aviation directors 
as officers: W. D. Catchings of New 
Mexico, president; W. D. Hayes of 
Oklahoma, first vice president; R. J. 
Ross of Arkansas, second vice presi- 
dent; T. B. Herndon of Louisiana, 


Secretary, and Asbury W. Meadows of 


Texas, treasurer. 

A large number of CAA officials 
and others attended the meeting in 
an advisory capacity and _ included 
George Burgess, assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce fo 
Air, Washington; Howard Rough, spe- 
cial consultant to the CAA Adminis- 
trator, Washington: E. J. Robbins, 
Assistant to the Administrator fo1 
State Relations, Washington: J. M. 
Hunter, director, Airport Liaison and 
Requirements Service, Washington; L. 
C. Elliott, Fourth Region Adminis- 
trator, Fort Worth; W. M. Berry, As- 
sistant to the Regional Administrato1 
for Private Flying Development, Fort 
Worth; M. F. Clark, superintendent, 
Airmen Branch, Fort Worth; G. L. 
Rand, superintendent, Plant and Struc- 
tures Branch, Fort Worth; M. L. 
Cunningham, superintendent, Flight 
Operations Branch, Fort Worth; 
W. H. Brubaker, Flight Personnel 
and Agencies Division, Fort Worth; 
Harold K. Ownby, senior inspector, 
Tulsa; Al Young, senior inspector, 
Oklahoma City; S. E. Travis, superin- 
tendent, Airports Branch, Fort Worth; 
R. J. Dunahoe, chief, Airport Manage- 
ment Division, Washington; W. QO. 
Karpenko, district airport engineer, 
Fort Worth, and Arthur Tulley, 


Massachusetts director of aviation 


Airport Executives 
to Meet in Chicago 


Pat Moore, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Airport 
Executives, advises all members at- 
tending the annual convention in Chi- 
cago May 20 and 22 to make early 
hotel reservations. The meeting, which 
will be held at the Congress hotel, is 
open to all aviation affiliates, whether 
members or not. 
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House Passes Federal 
Airport Bill Following 
Joint Group’s Compromise 
The House of Representatives has 
given final approval on the proposed 
$500,000,000 Federal Airport bill by 
adopting a House and Senate confer- 
ence committee report recommending 
federal aid to states, counties, and 
nunicipalities in airport construction. 
Senate approval is expected to follow 
shortly. 
Under the bill, which if approved, 
will go into effect July 1, 1946, the 
Federal Government will bear 50 per 
ent of the costs of developing ap- 
proved airports and 25 per cent of the 
ost of the land to be acquired. The 
$500,000,000 program will extend over 
a seven-year period and funds will be 
nade available at the rate not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 a year. 
Safeguards to prevent larger cities 
ym obtaining excessive grants are 
neorporated through certain instruc- 
tions to the CAA Administrator. The 
Administrator is directed to match 
al funds with Federal money on a 
50-50 basis where smaller Class I, II, 
and III airports are involved. He is 
given discretion as to the amount, up 
to 50 per cent, which may be allocated 
to the larger Class IV and V fields. 
fhe Administrator must submit, in the 
annual CAA budget, estimates of pro- 
yosed Federal allocations to the larger 


a port 


Landing Fees for Private 
Fliers Hit by Friedlander 


Deploring the trend toward assess 
nent of landing fees for private 
pilots, John W. Friedlander, presiden 
of the Aeronca Aircraft Corporation 
declares that the personal aircraft in 
dustry and civic organizations shoul 
take immediate action to halt suc 
pract ces 

Maintaining that airports or landing 
trips now in existence are public ta» 
supported facilities and comparabl 
to highways for motorists, Fried 
lander said landing fees will tend t 
turn away business. “When you star 
harging a fee to land, the pilot is dis 
ouraged in trying to visit the com 
nunity,” Friedlander emphasized, and 
termed the charges “a direct slap” at 
t ight aircraft industry. 





In Preparation 


AIRPORT OPERATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
by 


Charles A. Zweng, Author of 
Airline Transport Pilot Rating, etc. 


4 new and timely book (in preparation) 
overing every phase of equipping, stocking 
and operating both large and small airports. 
Operation expenses and sources of revenue 
fully covered 

Limited “First Bdition Place your order 

w. $4.00 postpaid or C. O. D 


Pan American Navigation Service, 
Dept. SF-6 
12021 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Bernie La Barr and Marvin Whiteman 
announce... 


WHITEMAN AVIATION 


Southern California Distributors 


for 


The New Cessna 


Says Marv, “We've recently seen and flown the new Cessna 
120 (and the Deluxe 140) at the Wichita Factory .. . and 
believe you us, that plane is a honey. Extra range, climb 
and speed on 85 horses .. . just meant for this big broad 
West. Drop usa line... we'll tell you all about it in a folder. 


“Our first demonstrator will be on our field when you read 
this . . . come out and see it. . . and take a ride with us 
Deliveries start in May . . . we’re taking orders now. 


SEE IT... FLY IT... BUY IT NOW! 





\ FEW DEALERS FRANCHISES OPEN . . . for qualified live- 


wire operators with facilities for demonstrating and selling. 


See or phone Bernie La Barr, Sales Manager 











On San Fernando Road—6 Miles North of Burbank 
P. O. Box 371. San Fernando, Calif. Phone S.F. 8501 
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Equipped with ‘automatic flight control,’ this C-54 Skymaster made a demon- 

stration flight from Wr ght Field, Dayton, Ohio, to the All-Weather Flying Center 

1t Columbus, Ohio. The complete flight, from take-off to landing, was made with- 
t any manual control by pilots or c-ew members (AAF Photos.) 


Master Sequence Selector, ‘brain’ behind “Push-Button” flight, delivers impulses 
motivating in proper sequence the mechanical functions of the aircraft. 





Major Paul R. Biggers, project engineer on the development of fully automatic 
flight, explains push buttons and control panel. After predetermined distances, 
directions and altitudes are registered on this board, a push of one button sets 
f a chain of mechanical! functions that fly the plane from take-off to landing 
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ULLY automatic flight from take- 

off to landing is now possible 
with a unique device developed and test flown 
in a C-54 by Air Technical Service Com- 
mand engineers at Wright Field, Ohio. When 
the pilot pushes a button marked with his 
destination, his work is over. The plane takes 
off, climbs to a predetermined altitude, finds 
and flies preselected directional beams, and 
lands at the destination. And not content 
with just putting the airplane on the runway, 
the device automatically applies brakes three 
seconds after the wheels have touched. 

The Automatic Flight Controller, which 
operates in conjunction with the A-12 auto- 
matic pilot, is described as “a co-ordinated 
system of aircraft controls whose functions 
can be preselected to produce a desired point- 
to-point flight, including automatic take-off 
and landing.” Originally conceived to over- 
come weather conditions that normally ground 
all planes, this “push-button” control is 
termed by Air Technical Service Command of- 
ficials as “the most significant development 
in flight engineering.” 

Key to the operation is the nerve center o1 
“brain” called the Master Sequence Selector 
To this selector are fed variable factors such 
as direction distance and altitude —much as 
numbers are fed to a calculating machine. 
The selector then operates the flight controls 
i! 


proper sequence. 
The pilot taxies his plane into position fon 
take-off and, with brakes locked and engine 
idling, he pushes the desired button. Auto 
matically the throttles move up, the brakes 
are unlocked after eight seconds, and the air- 
craft takes off. 

At 800 feet a pressure stat operates to 
move back the throttle, retract the wheels 
and raise the flaps. When cruising altitude 
is reached the pressure stat operates, the 
throttle is moved back to cruise speed, the 
magnetic heading control is cut in, the ai 
log starts counting air miles, the aircraft 
begins flight in correct direction, and auto- 
matic altitude controls cut in. 

Upon approach to destination, signaled 
when the air log runs down, the auto-pilot 
homes on the selected radio compass station 
\s the plane passes the cone of silence the 
throttle is cut back and the aircraft descends 
homing on an outer marke 

At 880 feet the pressure stat causes the 
lowering of gear and flaps, the throttle is cu 
and, with the plane still homing on the lo 
cator station, automatic altitude control is 
cut in. As the plane passes the outer beacon 
marker, still homing automatically, it begins 
a descent along a glide path signal. When the 
wheels touch the runway the throttles cut 
hack, brakes are applied automatically afte: 
a delay of three seconds, and a differentia! 
1e airplane straight 

‘comes to a full 


braking system keeps 
down the runway unt 
stop. * 7” * 
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Club Expects Ercoupe 
Time to Cost $3.80 Hourly 


Seven aeronautical and research engineers 
of the Georgia School of Technology are mem 
bers of the Skyclub, Inc., at Atlanta, Georgia. 
An Ercoupe has been purchased and E. | 
Bricker, secretary of Skyclub, said the club 
plans to operate the plane for $3.80 per flying 
hour. This cost includes gasoline, oil, routine 
inspections, overhaul, and hangar rental 
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INAUGURATION OF DC-4 
across the South by Delta Air Lines was 
preceded by demonstration flights over 
Delta's first 44-passenger 
DC-4 is shown above being inspected by 
Charlie Hanst, Love Field Airport Man- 
ager, Dallas, left, and Delta's C. E. Wool- 


various cities 


man, president, and C. E. Faulk, board 


chairman. SOUTHERN FLIGHT Pt 








Obstruction Charts 
for Airline Airports 

Elevation of all obstructions around 
principal airports of the United States 
have been charted by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Charts now near- 
ng completion will cover an area with- 
n three miles of each end of each run- 
way and will show, on a scale of one 


nch to a thousand feet, every obstacle 


extending above an approach glide 
angle of 40 to 1 
Charts will eventually be prepared 


for all airports used by scheduled ait 
services and obstruction plans for the 
following fields are now available: Na- 
onal Airport, Washington, D. C 
Lambert, St Beach 
Municipal; Indianapolis Municipal; 
Meacham, Fort Worth; International, 
Brownsville; Cliff Maus Municipal, 
; and La Guardia, N. Y. 
Charts may be ordered at 40 cents each 
Survey, 


Long 


Lou S; 


Corpus Christ 
from Coast and Geodet 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 

Sale of surplus Vultee basic training 
aircraft at $975 will continue indefi- 
nitely, the War Assets Corporation has 


announced. 





WRIGHT 1820 ENGINES 


We have two Wright 1820s for sale, com- 
plete with accessories. Army Records indicate 
total 375 hours on one: 650 hours on the other. 
Only $1,000 each 


Aero Instrument Company, Municipal Airpert, 


Houston, Texas 
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AIR REPORT 
(Continued from page 18) 
after solo)—the change being a recognition of “friendship” dual instruction 
by licensed pilots who are not rated instructors. However, rated instructors 
would still have the responsibility of passing on student ability. . . . Use of 
low-powered, short-range, inexpensive radio transmitters at small airports. 
Issuance of booklets for guidance of private fliers on safety and flying club 
formation. Design improvements in lightplanes. Encouragement by) 
closer factory supervision of uniform sales and service practices and charges 
a om - 
UC-78 Prices Cut; Surplus Sales Listed 

In a general adjustment of prices of individual surplus twin-engine Cessnas, 
the War Assets Corporation has announced an $8,500-$2,400 price on planes 
equipped with constant speed propellers and eligible for approval to permit a 
5,700-pound gross weight. These new prices went into effect as of March 20, 
are based on present condition of remaining aircraft, and cover Army models 
AT-17, UC-78, and Navy model JRC-1. Prices for models with wood propellers 
are in a range of $7,000 to $1,750. 

At the same time, the War Assets Corporation revealed that 37,560 surplus 
planes of all types are still available for sale. These types include liaison, 
primary, basic, advanced trainers, utility cargo, light transports, medium and 
heavy twin-engine transports, and four-engine transports. The following figure 
released by WAC, list by types, and in sequence, the number of planes declared 
surplus and the number on hand: Liaison, 3,597 and 82; PT’s, 9,824 and 1,707: 
BT’s, 9,254 and 5,769; AT’s (l-engine), 1,455 and 845; AT’s (2-engine), 3,970 
and 3,036; UC’s, 517 and 63; Light transports (2-engine), 2,774 and 1,658; 
medium transports (2-engine), 1,215 and 418; Curtiss transports, 678 and 539; 
heavy transports (4-engine), 420 and 131; reconnaissance, 356 and 162; observa- 
tion, 415 and 322; fighters (l-engine), 7,711 and 6,334; fighters (2-engine), 1,220 
and 970; light bombers (l-engine), 3,164 and 2,591; light bombers (2-engine), 
177 and 333; medium bombers (2-engine). 3,289 and 2,524; heavy bombers, 
11,031 and 9,960; patrol bombers, 181 and 116. 

* 7 * 
Short Snorts 

Bellanca plans to have 20 of its 150-hp., 4-place Crusairs flying before June, 
when a production rate of five per day is scheduled. The new Crusair has been 
ATC’d for a gross weight of 2,100 pounds and cruises at 150 mph... . First 
demonstrator Seabee to be delivered by Republic Aviation wili probably reach 
the field during April for altitude landing and take-off tests in Colorado. 

Pan American Airways has virtually tripled its order for Republic’s 400-mph 
Rainbow transport, boosting the quantity from six to “as many as 18.” 
Lockheed’s twin-engine, tricycle Saturn feederliner will sell for more than $100,- 
000—a considerable increase over tentative prices announced last year. ; 
Strike trouble has delayed flight tests of the XB-36 at Convair’s Fort Wort!) 
factory about two months. The airplane has been completely assembled 

was rolled outside recently, turned around, then rolled back inside the huge 
but awaits complicated interior finishing. Its six 3,000-hp. 
empennage and other major components 


experimental building 
pusher engines, outer wing panels, 
have been installed. 








EXPLORATION OF UPPER ATMOSPHERE AND IONOSPHERE is accomplished with new 
rockets like this Douglas Aircraft Company missile, first projectiie made in U. S. to reach 
a height of 50 miles above the earth (improved V-2's captured in Germany have reached 
100-mile altitude). Douglas-built rocket, powered by liquid combining fuel and oxidizer, 
may be used by Weather Bureau and by NACA to seek data on upper wind velocities, 
temperatures, pull of gravity and aerodynamic drag. It is 16 ft. long and 12 in. in 


diameter and is known as the ““WAC Corporal.’ Aireraft Phot 


(Dougla 
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RIM, well-arranged airport 

salesrooms instead of 
musty, half-hidden showcases and 
cluttered counters—that is the theme 
of display designs developed for ai 
plane parts distributors by two leading 
manufacturers. Designed primarily 
to introduce scientific merchandising 
techniques at large airport stores, the 
display ideas are also practical for 
small airport dealers. 

When Air Associates, Inc., opened 
its new airport salesroom at Teter- 
boro, N. J., the more than 8,000 items 
stocked were displayed according to 
plans and specifications developed by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
well-arranged display design, indicated 
by pictures at the left, was the result 
of extensive field research by the 
Goodyear Company in which ten large, 
ten medium, and fifteen small airports 
were studied. 

Using this research as a guide, 
Goodyear’s visual merchandising lab- 
oratories then drew up specifications to 
meet Air Associates’ particular dis- 
play problems. 

Equally appropriate display ideas 
and store designs have been developed 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for 
dealers handling the company’s line of 
aircraft accessories. Typical of neat, 
well-planned retail stores are two 
shown on the opposite page. Firestone 
has announced plans for many similar 
stores and has on the boards and in 
various stages of production “equip- 
ment that will make the Firestone 
dealer’s store one of the leading busi- 
ness establishments of the commu- 
nity.” 

Merchandising problems’ encoun- 
tered in planning the Air Associates’ 
salesroom are those common in 
any business with a large variety of 
stock requiring proper display. Hun- 
dreds of small airplane parts, hard- 
ware items, instruments and materials 
had to be segregated, described, priced 
and made easily accessible to the cus- 
tomer. Stock to be displayed ranged 
from instruments and radio equipment 
to propellers, flight clothing, and air- 
craft dopes an inventory totaling 


Three views of a new salesroom recently 
installed for Air Associates, Inc., at the 
Bendix Airport, Teterboro, N. J. The at- 
tractive merchandising plan was prepared 
by the visual merchandising laboratories 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
after a careful study of large and small 
airport dealer needs. More than 8,000 
items, ranging from instruments and radio 
equipment to propellers, flight clothing 
and aircraft dopes are arranged for easy 
visual inventory, under-the-counter re- 
stocking and customer self-service. Every 
item is exposed, price-tagged, and in- 
formatively explained for customer con- 
venience. 
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Wis play 


nore than 8,000 items. 

This varied stock had to be arranged 
so that inventories might be visually 
checked and display wares replenished 











om under-counter stocks Automobiles share space with a new Aeronca Champion in this attractive window d 
play on Union Avenue in Memphis, Tenn. The unique merchandising idca was 


ceived by the Wright Aircraft Company, dealers for both cas and plancs 


In approaching the display problem, 
Goodyear’s study of typical airports, 
large and small, was supplemented by 
consultations with executives of sales 
and airport organizations, publishers, 
city aviation supervisors, commercial 
airlines, private operators, trade asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, and 
advertising agencies 

The study of airport sales facilities 
revealed that in many instances “mer- 
chandising equipment” at small ai 
ports consisted of an ancient show 
case, half-hidden in a remote corner. 
Miscellaneous items often were stored 
on a few rough shelves with little re 
gard for customer appeal or demand 
for the product. In a few instances 
salesrooms were neat and orderly; in 
others space was wasted and in-de 
mand merchandise was improperly dis- 
played. As a result of this study, the 
company drew up plans for low-cost 
display equipment to meet needs of 
the small airport dealer. 

Effectiveness of well planned dis- 
play was quickly demonstrated. Avia- 
on products’ sales actually doubled 


between the completion date and the 
formal opening of the modernized 
store. This was a clear indication 
that sound merchandising principles 


also pay dividends in the aviation 
HOuUusiness 
th the results, Air Asso 


ciliates requested Goodyear to prepare 


Pleased w 


plans and specifications for its sales- 


rooms at Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 
Atlanta, and Kansas City. 

For the airport operator, the met 
handising principles developed by 
these leading manufacturers should 
provide quick visual inventories, 
inder-counter replacement of stocks, 
and customer self-service. For the pri 
vate flier, the innovation of modern 
lisplay will mean neat, attractive avia- 
tion stores like those shown on these 
pages * * * 


Typical of the new aviation supply retail 
stores planned by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. is Rudy Van Devere’s modern 
establishment at Hudson, Ohio. Although 
the store occupies only about 500 square 
feet, carefully-planned display left enough 
space for a desk and office files, making 
on-the-spot purchases easy for plane 
owners. Bottom, one of Firestone’s first 
aviation supply stores, installed more than 
a year ago at Cleveland airport. Eli Elli- 
son, the owner, is also distributor for a 
network of smaller airport dealers. Dis- 
play cases shown here are supplied by 
Firestone to dealers and distributors at 
cost 
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Thirteen distributors have been ap- 


pointed for Schweizer gliders and 


i ii ‘ = * 
i rhe i } ) 1 
ire: Ra Avia Industrie 
Tulare, Ca \viquip Ing New 
York ( vy: Lange Aviation Corp., 
Vilwaukee, W : Southeaster? Ain 
Service, Atlanta, Ga.; Jones Flying 
Service, inc. Columbus, %.; Dal ga Verhostra Aviation Sales and Parts 
eee Huron, 8. D.; Company, South Bend, Ind 
rar School of Aviation, Lansing, ' 
Mich.; Henson Flying Service, Ince., The Goddard Flying Service, located 
Hagerstown, Md.; Piedmont Aviation, at Ardmore, Oklahoma, has been ap 
Inc.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Northwest pointed exclusive distributor for Sky- 
Aviation, Inc., Rochester, Minn., and craft airplanes, parts, and accessories 








The new Cessna 140 on the line at Mustang Airport with J. O. (Toots) Womack, left 
and N. T. Womack, Cessna distributors and operators of the Dallas, Texas, airport. A 
third partner, N. T. Womack, Jr., is not shown 


n Oklahoma and North Texas. Cam 
eron C. West, sales manager for the 
Skylark Manufacturing Company, said 
Goddard Flying Service will handle 
dealer appointments in the area men 


tioned. 








' AIRCRAFT. CYLINDERS. REBUILT! 










This top portion is an actual 
photograph of the wall sur- 
face after processing, show- 
ing the nature! porosity 
Light lines indicate tiny oil 
reservoirs 









TO BETTER THAN 
ORIGINAL STANDARDS 
WITH 


lulst-lhrome 


Hundreds of microscopic indentations in 











the chrome surface retain the oil for con- 






tinuous lubrication 






Minimum friction assures 5 to7 times longer 






cylinder life! 3 to 5 times longer ring life! 





Economical for small personal planes as 
well as commercial ships. 


Mail this coupon now for full details. 


Few es Ss eee SS == eee oe oe 


§ SPARTAN ENGINEERING CO., 
1504 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. + LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





NAME 


STREET 





{ CITY ZONE STATE 





415-425 No. 


ARMY 


SURPLUS PARTS 


for 


Cessna 


THE PILOT'S AIRPLANE 


UC-78 & AT-17 Airplanes 
Factory NC Kits and all 
Other Modification Kits 


Now Avatlable 


Wire or Write 


oota Chon hos THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Water Sr. Phone 5-8686 


Dept. 45 Ext. 25 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





Official Agent for R.F.C. wi . : 
WE RECOMMEND SENDING FOR THIS LITERATURE | — ve C. with Cessna Factory Co-operation 
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TAYLORCRAFT 


HEATH FLOATS 


Heath floats went to War and for a long time civil- 
ian light plane owners have been denied that 
pleasurable and profitable sea plane flying. Now 
Heath will soon be offering floats to civilians again 
but they won't be the same floats that went to War. 
New designs, new production techniques and ma- 
terials will make your Heath floats better than ever. 








Write us and get your name on the list early to 
receive complete details at no charge as soon as 
they are available. 


PIPER CUB at ob 
theW.B. MATTHEWS COMPANYag Ss 
ate Divito: gull 


| PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD “ 
Mail Address . 201 E. Grayson St., San Antonio, Texas ) ofot AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CIRCULAR 


Showroom . . Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Texas 7 









l 

| 

, : . | Mame ____ ae e 

Flightex Fabric . . Titanine Dope were | 

Goodrich Tires .. . Plomb Tools | City Pu tks ) 
Exide Batteries .. Pilet Supplies o .  +.% © ~~" —— 

Champion Spark Plugs | i nn | 

al 
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The propeller 
with the 
stainless steel 
leading edge 
+ 
Propellers 
for 175 
different 


plane 
World's 


oldest mfr. 
of wood 


models 
* 
. 


* 
Made in Grand 
Rapids, Center of 
fine woodworking. 


FLOTTORP MFG. CO. 
Airport 
Grand Rapids 8, Michigan 











propellers. 











First Stinson Voyager 150 was recently delivered to Southeastern Air Service, dealers 

for the Atlanta, Ga., trade area. Left to right are: Millard Davis, treasurer of South- 

eastern; Ben T. Smith, president; W. R. Weiler, Stinson regional sales manager; Clifford 

J. Smith, Stinson field service representative; and J. W. Weaver, sales manager for the 
Southeastern company. 





Gillies Aviation Corporation of Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, has been granted 
exclusive sales rights at Roosevelt 
Field, Garden City, New York. O. P. 
Harwood, president of the Gillies Cor 
poration, announced that one hanga! 
at Roosevelt Field will be devoted ex 
clusively for aircraft display purposes. 

First job undertaken by the newly- 


formed Lodwick Aircraft Industries, 
Inc., of Lakeland, Fla... was conve 


sion of a surplus Army C-47 into an 
executive-type transport for W. D. 
Pawley, United States Ambassado1 


to Peru. Headed by Albert I. Lodwick, 





Worite us now for injor- 
mation about “Skycraft’ 


dealer opportunities 
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AIRPLANE & PARTS 


CRAFTSMEN 
SINCE 1934 


Skylark Monufacturing Co., Inc., Venice, Calif. 


who formerly operated primary flight 
training schools for the Army, the 
new concern will specialize in convert- 
ing surplus aircraft for civilian use. 
Ambassador Pawley’s plane was con- 
verted in thirty days, Lodwick re- 
vealed. 


\ starter and generator combina- 
tion weighing nineteen pounds is now 
on the market and couples directly to 
the engine crankshaft, eliminating 
need for gear, chain, or belt drives. A 
built-in torque-limiting device protects 
against damage from engine backfire. 
Starter torque is ample for starting 
four-cylinder motors up to 125 hp., 
the manufacturer states, and is suf- 
ficient to start six-cylinder motors of 
even higher horsepower. Manufac- 
turer: Electrical Engineering and 
Manufacturing Corporation, 4606 W. 
Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Aerial mapping equipment, long on 
the list of military secrets, is now 
available to the general public. Multi- 
plex mapping equipment, used by the 
Army to make accurate contour maps, 
of large tracts of enemy territory, is 
offered for sale to private firms and 
government agencies by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., manufacturers 
Multiplex methods have already been 
used successfully in civilian mapping 
projects by the U. S. Department of 
Interior, Department of Agriculture, 
and other government agencies. 





BENDIX AUTOMATIC Direction Finders, 
BC133G, complete, ready for installation, less 
ship wiring. Reconditioned. Only $395.00 
com: lete. 18 deporit required all but cash 
sdvence orders. Orders filled in order received. 
Acro Instrument Co., Municipal Airport, 
Houston, Texas. 








| STINSON 10 


Continental 80, NC26275, 
Engine 275 hrs. since new 
Licensed for night instrument 
Price $3,000.00 Sond $100.00 to hold 


JAMES CARD 


“346 Travelair St Houston 12, Texas 
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AIRCRAFT SALES and SERVICE 








CONTINENTAL CONTROLLABLE PITCH 
PROPS FOR 85-185 HP. ENGINES 


tal to build controllable-pitch 
propellers because the propeller 
forms an integral part of the 
aircraft power plant,” Willi de- 
clared, and explained the best 
design of a propeller can be ar- 
rived at when the propeller and 
engine designs are studied as a 
unit. “By supplying a propelle: 
as a complementary part to its 
engines, Continental will be pio- 
neering in the small controllable 
propeller field in the same man- 
ner in which it pioneered the 
engine for the private airplane,” 
Willi added. 

Enumerating specific advan 
tages, Willi said the controll- 





Extreme simplicity of —— opera- able-pitch propeller will shorten 
Ti r 
on, and maintenance are features of 4 controllable pitch propelle take-off runs by 22 per cent, im- 
the Bassett Model MC& aircraft trans- : : we ; @ jimh OF : 
: : is now being manufactured by prove rate of climb 27 per cent, 
mitter-receiver. Designed for either dry : : . . 
battery operation or for 6 or 12 velt the Continental Aviation and take advantage of engine take 
storage battery operation, unit weighs Engineering Corporation § and off rating, increase ceiling, im 
th-ee and one-half pounds, fits standard first shipments on an 85-hp. unit prove fuel economy, and provide 
size panel opening. went to Globe Aircraft Corp. better cruising performance. 
A. B. Willi, executive vice Design features of Continen- 
president, revealed that Con- tal’s propeller include blade 
\ booklet of suggestions on radio- tinental is also working on con- bearings independent of blade 
telephone procedure, designed to aid trollable pitch propellers for 125 ferrule, simple, fool-proof, push 
the pilot using a two-way radio set and 185 hp. engines. “It is a very pull control and a closed hy 
for the first time, has been prepared logical procedure for Continen- draulic system. 





yy the Ranger Aircraft Radio division. 
In covering voice procedure, the book- 


let discusses radio discipline, the pho- 

netic alphabet, use of numerals, state . THE MIDWEST'S ONE-STOP AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
ments of time, procedure phrases, and 

ontrol tower procedure. Function of mcorpotated An 


. - 
radio ranges is also discussed briefly FORMERLY—AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE 


and the Morse code is listed to aid DS ibribedor of Qine Aviation Products 


pilots in recognizing identification e ‘ ae . ee . eae 
signals. Copies may be obtained from . 7 soves 6 as STATION Ne. 316 


dealers or from the Ranger Aircraft CITY AIRPORT, DETROIT 5, MICH. Phone PRospect 4010 
Radio division of the Electronic Spe 
cialty Company, 3456 Glendale Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 














General Electric has announced its 


G-E Personal Plane Radio, a compact | 

12-tube transmitter and receiver that A | + T A X | y J 4 V C ea 
weighs 12 pounds complete with power 
supply. The unit operates directly 

from a_ 12-volt airplane battery. Scllaa s @ « Zort Worth 
Transmitter: 3105 ke., class-B modu- 
lator, circuits designed to use stand- 

ard receiving tubes, uses fixed or trail FAST — CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL 
ng antenna. Receiver: Covers 200 to 
120 ke., 550 to 1500 ke.; designed for Twelve flights daily — six each way — in modern planes. The 
ise with loop, fixed-wire, or trailing answer to your quick-trip problems. 


antenna, 
FARE — only $2.00 plus tax. 


For the executive-type plane, the 
Collins Radio Company is producing 


a ten-channel Autotune receiver, a For information call 
five-channel VHF transmitter, and a DALLAS FORT WORTH 
3105-6210 transmitter. Remote con- , 

Dixon 4-0506 6-3373 


trol is provided for each unit. Receiv- 
er: Model 51k-1, 20 lbs., 10 channels, 
{utotune control, 2-second frequency Go by air—save time—low fare 
shift, automatic squelch. VHF trans- 
nitter: Model 17K-1, five frequency, 

less than 20 lbs., crystal-controlled TEXAS AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 
transmitter covers 122-132 me. band. 3416 Love Field Drive, Dallas, Texas 


Model 17E-2 transmitter: 44 lbs., all 


ircuits pretuned, 3105-6210 k« 
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PRIVATE TICKET $100 


Continued trom page 34) 
experience for all If the field is situ 
t 
ited near a service station, all the 


There irc many pilots returning 


from the war, « iger to keep their hands 
in at flying and hoping to make the 
profession pay off in civilian life. Li 


censed instructors are usually avail 


ible in ilmost inv community. They 
should welcome a minimum income 
of fifty dollars a week for doing th 
VOrK they like best Instructors should 


the hour, both for dual 


ind for solo on th part of the club 


Members of the club will require 
pproximately forty hours of flying 
experience, du il and solo, bef ore they 
CAA flight tests, so an 

can be sure of a steady job 
\ mb btain their licenses and 


they may sell thei 


nem ps to $200 to new mem 
ber th iiting lists. These wait 
may be expanded by publicity 

dl dvertising 


Keep ‘Em Flying 
I obtain torty 


Hay period, the stu 


hours of flying 


lent must ne to fly at least one 
a) 1 twe \ inutes per day. On 
ome davs he may fly two full hour 
periods to ma nm Tor davs lost to 
. ith 

The ¢ always some members in 

flying club who will not be in a 
\ \ to ob 1 tne licenses. The 
more ambitious may take advantage 


of this item and use the flying time 


others neglect. This will make it poss! 
to ebtain their licenses 
mn ort period of time 
Some have ilready icc ymplished th 
vithin thirty fly ng days 
| the summertin ach day will 
ww at lea of daylight. A 
b plane n pt busy as mucl 
wurs ‘ \ club 
‘ illow forty hours for eac 
nembetr vil 480 hours 
ve consider t test flights and oth 
icidental hop i bout 5 
ours will b th plane. lt 
uld have eig ’ | f t] 
- ’ he 4 
r] 
) f \t 
( uw 
id rep 
i 1 | hould 
mrst group t ugh ind a second 
zroup wo k ne ft their tickets 
The instructor should be in com 
plete charge of operations and it is h 
vho should chedule the = student 
tliehts. This will eliminate the conflic 
tion ft it irises When two or more stu 


uirplane at the 


No schedules can be alike 
in this respect. They will depend on 
local setups and must be worked out 


same time. 


to the best advantage of all. Regular 
meetings should be held and attended. 
Members thus can study the Civil Air 
Regulations and any ground school 
instruction that is available. 

Penalties for missing classes or flight 
schedules may be paid in washing ait 
planes or doing other duties in con 
junction with the club. If the club 
is made up of a versatile group, it will 
be most convenient for all concerned 
It is imperative that all be of a con- 
genial nature, ready to make minor 
sacrifices for the good of all. Unless 
the club is based at a regular airport, 
there are bound to be inconveniences. 
These must be accepted. Each member 
must expect to crank his own airplane, 
fill gas tanks and tie down airplanes. 
\t an airport, his cost of instruction 
would be considerably increased when 


he had to pay for such service. 


Club Costs Analyzed 


Here are the approximate costs of a 
flying club, sixty-day 


period, during which the greater num- 


covering a 


ber of original members may obtain 


their private licenses. 


INCOMI 

Initiation tees $2,400 
Dues for two months (at 

$2 per month) 48 
Fifteen hours dual for each 

member at $3 540 
[Twenty-five hours solo for 

each member at $2.20 660 


Total $3.648 
EXPENDITURES 
Initial cost of airplane, 
insurance, etc $2,000 
Approximate salary for 
pilot instructol 500 


4 g :' 





Field rental 30 
Fuel and oil at 
approximately $1 per hou: 500 
Maintenance, repairs, inci- 
dentals and treasury 618 
Total $3,648 


In some cases, the expenses will not 
run higher, or much higher, if the 
airplane and operations may be based 
at an established airport. Many opera- 
tors do not look on a club as com 
petition since the operator can sell 
the airplane in the first place, provide 
work for an instructor and provide 
maintenance and service, all at a profit. 
When a plane is based at an open field, 
fuel and oil may be obtained at a 
lower rate and shelter costs will be re 
duced. Sull, it 1S better if the club 
can have a headquarters in a regular 
aviation atmosphere where service is 
better and more reliable, even though 
some extra cost is to be considered. 

By the method we suggest, each 
student can save materially on_ his 
initial flight training cost. As scon as 
he obtains his ticket, he may sell h 
membership to make way for a nev 
student or, if he preters, he may re 
tain his club membership and rent a 
club plane when it is available at the 
regular rate per hour. This is not so 
good for the club. It is better to keep 
up an influx of new members and let 
the graduates rent aircraft elsewhere 

This plan provides all of the dual 
and solo training necessary to obtain 
1 private license for the average stu 
dent. Some, of course, may be slower 
in learning and require more training. 
With all of this, the average club 
should be able to put a member 
through for his license at a_ cost 
slightly under $100. 

Flying clubs have flourished in the 


1 


Kansas City the 


Midw est, ind in 


Se 


” i Pa | 
WINGS AND GOGGLE! 


YIN 








Typical of the trend toward flying clubs is the Wings and Goggles Club of Phoenix 
Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona. From left to right, Instructor Don Stone, Allen Rand, 
Ray Mock, Bob Dana, Marcelene Seeman, Laurie Backes, Roy Parks, Ozzie Langston, 


(president), and Arthur Harris 


Seated next to the airplane are Francis Nixon and 


Gus Engstrom 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














re several which operate at a pronht 


, i 1 
I ney nave been in operation from 


hree to seven years and several of 
them have been based at regular ai 
ports where the best of service is pro 
vided Most of these clubs have exacted 

nitiation dues, fees per month 
ind higher flying costs than the fig 
ires used in this article. As a result, 
they have more money in thei: treas 
ries and are in position to buy new 


| ! 
planes from time to time. All are well 


idministered and carefully planned in 
idvance of organization. Several have 
nore than one airplane operating regu 
arly. Both men and women are mem 
bers of these clubs and, when a mem 
frequently 


| 
Del obtains i license, ne 


instructor by flying 


with unlicensed students. This is not 


ids the regular 


ilways a good practice but an instruc 
tor can easily tell who is capable of 
rendering such a service. 

It should not be difficult to con 
vince an airport operator of the valuc 
of having flying clubs operating from 
his field. It will be a continuous 
source of pront for the airport. 

Who may organize a flying club? 
Any urminded individual W ho can 
gather together a group of other en 


low cost 


1 
} 


thusiasts in the 


interest of 
flying. A course that might cost as 
much as $400 or $500 can be obtained 
by the club for a much lower cost 

How may prospective members li 
tained? By publicity, advertising ot 
personal contact. Almost any air en 
thusiast knows at least a dozen other 
persons who might want to learn to 
tly if th price is satisfactory. 

How do you get such a group te 
ether? Send out letters or make tele 


phone calls. Assemble the potential 


members at any convenient place or 
time. Tell them about your plans in 
idvance so they will come prepared 
to do business No delays should be 
tolerated 

What should be done at the firs: 
meeting? Adopt a charter and the by 
laws, collect initiation fees and dues. 
Prepare an announcement for the 


If possible, have an experienced 


press. 


lirman present to assist in plans 
What to do next? Arrange to buy 
your airplane and contract for an op 


' 


erating base. Secure an instructor and 
irrange for maintenance, repairs and 
fueling. All of this should be done 
under the guidance of a seasoned pilot 
or aircraft service operator who knows 
the game 

lrran ge chedule and stick to it. 
[The more the members will concen 
trate on the program, the earlier they 
will have their tickets ee: 2 | 
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Airmen’s Calendar 

April 22-24—National Conference on 
Women in Aviation, Stephens College, 
Columbia, M« 

April 22-27—Natwwnal Plastics Expo 

n, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City 

April 27—Texas Private Fliers Asso 
ciation Meet at Opening of New Air 
Monterrey, Mexico 

April 28-30—National Association of 
State Aviation Ofhcials Conterences 
with CAA and CAB, Stat 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Nationa Aircratt) Stand 


nort at 
’ at 


ards ( nm ec 
Lexingt Hot New Y 


May 20-22 America \ ciation t 
Airport Executive Annua Meet 
Chicago 

May 21—PICAO Assembly Beg 
Three-Week Meeting, Montrea 

May 24—Kansas_ Farmers Flyu 

b Convention and Exhibit Hut« 


Club 4 t 
nson, Kansas 











SAFETY AFTER SOL 


(Continued from page 37) 


5. Wires often span rivers and small 
lakes. 

6. Wires often cross open fields as 
well as parallel roads. 


Disaster in Traffic Pattern 
| ik N w. 


you can’t listen, but you sure can look 


337-45—You can’t stop, 


for all you’re worth. In fact, you 
won’t be worth very much if you don’t 
keep constantly on the alert for other 
Students W and J of Corpus 
Texas, learned this the hard 


planes. 
Christi, 
way. They were both practicing take 
offs and landings. Miss J took off 
first. As she turned into the base leg 
of the trafic pattern, she received the 
green light from the tower signif ying 
that she was cleared to land. She 
continued and started her final turn 
tor approach. At about this time Stu 
dent W 
to the base leg and was also given a 
green light. The aircraft were then 
about 2,000 feet apart flying nearly at 


turned from the down wind 


right angles. Recognizing the possi 
bility of collision, the control tower 
operator gave Student W a red light, 
which he later stated he did not see 
Both aircraft continued on their re 
spective courses and collided at an 
altitude of about 100 feet, approxi 
mately 600 feet from the approach end 
of the runway. The left landing wheel 
of Student W’s plane struck the top 
of the left 
plane fell off to the left and crashed 


wing of the other. His 


to the ground while the other executed 
in uncontrolled loop and then pan 


« iked in. 


1. Develop an inherent habit of 
looking continuously around 

2. Be visually alert at all times. 

}. When on the final approach leg, 
check to see that no one is “cut 


ting in.” 


Student Accident Causes 


Let’s examine all of the serious and 
fatal accidents for a year and see what 
percentage of them occurred to stu 
dent pilots and what were the im 
portant elements in those accidents. 
Approximately half of all airplane ac 
cidents occurred in the student train 
ing category and roughly about one 
half of those occurred during landing 
practice. The large majority of these 
accidents, however, are in the minor 
or no injury group. Serious and fatal 
accidents usually occur to students 
when they are engaged in irregula 
types of flying, as shown in the follow 
ing study of fifty serious and fatal in 
jury student accidents: 


Element Percentage 


Lett Practice Area 72% 
Low Flying 60 % 
Stalls 56% 
Diving 32% 
( ircling Houses 22% 
Previous Reckless Flying 20% 
Collision with Wires 18 % 
Off Airport Landings 16% 
Carrying Passengers 16% 
Acrobatics 10% 
In the 28 stall accidents, the stalls occurred 
follows: Climbing 18 per cent, gliding 22 
per cent, climbing turn 24 per cent, turning 
per cent 


Out of 225 serious and fatal acci 
dents surveyed (approximately all of 
which Safety Bureau Re- 
ports were released between June, 1944, 
and June, 1945) 
to student pilots. Of these, fifteen oc 


those on 
sixty-five occurred 


curred to pilots having over fifty hours 
of solo time, some having as much as 
300 hours. Assuming that the first 
fifty hours of solo is primarily a train 
ing period, these fifteen cases were not 
included in the student training group 
analyzed above. 

Thirty-six, or 
fifty ventured away from their assigned 
If these student pilots 


72 per cent, of the 


practice areas. 
had stayed in their practice areas they 
probably would still be flying. Thirty 
pilots, or 83 per cent of those who 
left their practice areas, yielded to the 
urge to fly low. 

All this adds 


Whether or not you have an accident 


up to one thing 
between now and the time you get your 
private depends mostly upon your de 
cision to follow closely your instruc 
tor’s orders. Stay in your practice area 
except for assigned cross-country 
flights. Control that urge to fly low 


Ay oid those sudden 
x * * 


over your home. 


impulses to break routine. 
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FACE 
PLATES 














METAL TO 
BALSA BOND 





END GRAIN 
___ BALSA CORE 


METALITE, A NEW LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCi URAL MATERIAL FOR AIRCRAFT, has been 
developed by Chance Vought engineers to minimize wrinkling and parasite drag at high 


speeds—two factors which reduce efficiency of laminar flow airfoils. Metalite con- 
sists of thin sheets of high strength aluminum alloy, separated by a thick, low density 
core of balsa wood and bonded together to form a single light rigid unit. The grain 


8 Boeing Stratocruisers 


direction of the balsa core is set perpendicular to the metal faces. Engineers predict use 
of Metalite in many fields other than aviation. 





Ordered by American 


I i | wv Stratocruise it 
i it ! . . 
\ \ vill oper Full Hearing in May 
- on Mitchell Measure 
I ire 
\ \ 1 , The Mitchell B izgested by 
i ift nal aX I if A 
Sena Hugh B. M . th 
h f , : May. The 
' mber National A 
B \ ( P B " M w Boa 
i ‘S i ) Need t “ i 
> ( i uircraftt ma ta " 
\ 0. Boeing fied at W ind W ( 
a s , - fuct 4 \ M id , 
\ " \ \ i if ind NG eta 
} } } } ; 











DETACHABLE BELLY CARGO CONTAINER that fits snugly to the underside of the 
fuselage is described by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. as increasing the payload of the Con- 
stellation by four tons for flights up to 1,500 miles. Called “Speedpak,” the novel 
container is equipped with four wheels and is raised or lowered by a built-in electric 
hoist. It is 33 feet long, 7 feet wide and 3 feet deep and weighs |,700 lbs. empty, and 
Lockheed says it has no adverse effect on the airplane's flight characteristics. TWA is 


scheduled to begin use of first Speedpak soon on its Trans-World Airline Constellations. 
(Lockheed Phot 
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ve t e b at a New York 
] 
zg and xpressed pa i approval 
irding ¢ prop 1a policy board 


“Flying Mailcar” Version 
of C-82 Announced 


Fairchild Aircraft Division of Fairchild En 
& Airplane Corp. has designed interio 
facilities tor the C-82 Packet transport mak 


nz it a tly nz mailear wit 1 sorting table 
etter racks, chutes, registered ma locked 
lrawers and bag racks Richard 8S. Boutell 
€ preside: ind general manage p ed 
tavorable " by P Oth« theia 
w r « da t 1 fiv 
‘ 1 T ul P ine i 


Douglas Sales 


A net income f $8,955,754 atte taxes as 
Deon reported DY Douglas Aircratt ( mpany 
tor 1945. wit sale totallin $744,682.664 
tor the twelve-mont period ended November 

1945. Backlog of orders on hand included 
113,000,000 NG € uw nd 
$ 3,000, cia le Douglas 
i for 1945 were p »clOW I44 

c The company wa 1 al 

illed over $3,500,0( 


Chance Vought Adding 
to Engineering Staff 


Chance Vought Aircraft division, United 
Aircratt Corp., Stratford, Conn is begun 


pany s engineering stafi Company representa 

tives are Visiting colleges and. universities 

many sections of the country to interview men 
I Juate t 

who will graduate $ spring Ex-servicemen 

who are graduate engineers are sought after 


partic ular 


NACA Facilities for 
Personal Plane Progress 


The National Advisory Committee for Aero 


nautics and members of the Personal Aircraft 


| | ; 
Council have agreed on close wrdination of 

, , 
research activities affecting the development 
of personal aircraft, according to W. T. Piper 


} 


urman of the Council 
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Three New Hangars Added 





+ 


d 


to Lockheed Expansio ‘ 
Ground ha been broke for three new ail >: 
ingars at ckheed Aircraft Service Bur a: 
k, Ca g ympany $950 : 
xpa gra Altoge t ere W 
ft ing g 60,06 ire feet 
“ " nake ympany 
\ quipped ircrat 
" 1 I Ww ex led al 
} En asis will | lire i 
t f ra n e 100,00 
¥ 1 Total hanga ft 
x De 67,255 ire fe 
aced SUT, 50 — Seales a! 
rn aE 
Bertrandias Heads Douglas REPUBLIC XP-84 THUNDERJET is undergoing Army Air Forces tests after completing 
=e " . initial test flights last month at Muroc, Calif. General Electric axial flow TG-180 jet 
Aircraft’s Foreign Sales engine obtains air through nose scoop. XP-84 is in the 600-mph. performance category 
Dousles Aircraft Compeny hes reornenined of the Lockheed P-80. 
é leeamemnane : ene ee ¢ os (Republic Aviation Photo.) 
Ad trat ! I “ randled al 
nN ec war was a Globe Aircraft Financing tt ve Dy the SEC 4 Glebe wil 7 the pre 
f wing ppointments were max * . cecds from the stox is follows eorganiza 
| Dertra lies jirector ot t ae Project is Effected t ind other expenses $34,000; payment 
Kar! P. Grube, director of contract re An issue of 150.000 shares of 5 cumu 1 loan to the RFC, $960,000; purchase of 
N Pa 2 directo d estic itive convertible preferred stock, par $1 tactory building and equipment now owne 
M. Rogers, d vethorined by directors and stockholders of by the Defense Plant Corp., $250,000; working 
Globe Aircraft Corpora ’ ee nad ipital, $31,000 
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PERSONAL PLANE MANUFACTURERS AS SKETCHED BY JOHN M. SITTON for “Radio Sketchbook of Personal Aviation,” re- 
leased by the Radio Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation, are: |. Walter Beech, Beech Aircraft Corporation. 2. A. Francis Arcier, 
Waco Aircraft Company. 3. Leroy R. Grumman, Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation. 4. Nash Rush, Taylorcraft Aviation Di- 
vision, Detroit Air-Craft Products, Inc. 5. Alfred Marchev, Republic Aviation Corporation. 6. John Friedlander, Aeronca Aircraft 
Corporation. 7. W. Wallace Kellett, Kellett Aircraft Corporation. 8. Fred E. Weick, Engineering and Research Corporation. 9. 
Albert W. Mooney, Culver Aircraft Corporation. 10. Richard S. Boutelle, Fairchild Aircraft Division. 11. Leopold H. P. Klotz, 
Luscombe Airplane Corporation. 12. William T. Piper, Piper Aircraft Corporation. 13. Dwane L. Wallace, Cessna Aircraft 

Company 14. Maxwell W. Balfour, Spartan Aircraft Company. 15. John Kennedy, Globe Aircraft Corporation. 
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Two-Cycle Engines for 


R 


Lightplanes Described 


. 


NG [ i; 4 small ae | 
capabl i p tu great power it 
for ft vat pia three experts tron 
Aviat I ave described a 
cylinder rizontal-opposed, crank 
cave 12 #+tw y engine that pre 
re thar D weighs only 73 Ibs 


, 


pic pac 4 wide and 26 


The McCullox xperts, John L. Ryd 


\ Oe§cht und =\ ] Jandasek, spoke 

SAE Na Aer sutical meeting 

York Apr ¢ nd evealed proposed 
yiinder sir-cooled 


} 
) 
t 


j pp ximately 100 , 


i I i } cCupving <i 


Industry Honors U. S. 
Military Air Attaches 


Sixteen | S. military air attaches and 
fheers of military air missions were recently 
honored at a luncheon given by the export 
Committee of the Aircraft Industries Asso 
ciation in Washington, D. ¢ Seven Wash 
ington AAF supervising ofhcers and the ex 
port representatives of sixteen aircraft man 
ufacturers also attended the luncheon. Irving 


Taylor, assistant to tl 


i president of the Doug 

las Aircraft Company, presided at the meeting 

The ofhcers honored were about to leave for 
} 


cir posts im thirteen foreign countries 


Sixteen Airlines Order 
New Pioneer Auto Pilot 


Pioneer-Eclipse division of Bendix Aviation 


} 


Corporation has started production on a com 


, 
nercial version of the A-10 automatic pilot 
The new version, the PB-10, is different from 

military model essentially in that it is 


more packaged tor quick change on the line, 


ind in attitude control T he controller has 
been redesigned with a pistol-handle for ease 
f airline use It conforms to CAA regula 
tions On the handle is a trigger to cut the 
flux gate when necessary The automatic 
pilot is built into the panel of the plane, and 

ransferable to any type of plane with one 
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Thanks to the cooperation and en- 
couragement of America’s industrial 
executives, 85 million bond holders 
have bought U.S. Bonds in the great- 
est savings campaign in history. 


A recent survey reveals that 90° of 
the employees who have purchased 
billions of dollars of these bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan, 
want the Plan continued! And it 
should be continued because it pro- 
vides a strong reservoir of national 
savings and a bulwark against infla- 
tion—an “automatic” thrift habit for 


9 out of 10 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


the worker—an opportunity to main- 
tain a “share in America”—and an 
opportunity for the returned veteran 
to share the Payroll Plan’s benefits. 


Your employees will require little 
“selling” on the idea—they are ac- 
customed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's 
savings bond program now in peace- 
time operation, your partnership is 
again invited to continue this sys- 
tematic, convenient saving program 
toward a prosperous peacetime fu- 
ture. 


ppreciation the publication of this message by 


Southern Wight 


U.S. Treasury adv 


rlisement prepared unde 


to SIX engines It is a full-flying pilot, as 
pposed to the old type of beam only, and the 
pilot follows a magnetic compass rather than 
1 gyro compass. If any irregularity occurs 
in the mechanics of the plane, the automatic 
pilot is disengaged and the plane flies man- 
ually. The unit weighs about 100 Ibs., and 
is 954” high, 1544” long and 194” wide. 

The PB-10 automatic pilot, which costs 
$4,000, has been ordered by sixteen domestic 
ind foreign airlines 


PERSONALS 


WILLARD S. PAUL has been promoted to 
the position of production manager of Beech 
Aircraft Corporation. . . . CLINTON |! 
STRYKER of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
elected president and general manager ef Adel 
Precision Products Corp., of Burbank, Calif. 

Douglas Aircraft Company directors 
recently elected VICTOR FE. BERTRAN- 
DIAS, director of foreign sales, and NAT 
PASCHALL, director of domestic commercial 
sales, as vice presidents. . . . RONALD S&S. 
GALL, with sixteen years of background in 
aviation publicity and public relations, has 
been named director of public relations for 
National Airlines, Inc. . . . F. TRUBEI 
DAVISON, a Navy flier in World War I 
and chief of an AAF headquarters staff di- 
vision for most of World War II, with the 
rank of brigadier general, has been elected 
president of the Air Power League, succeeding 
Charles E. Wilson. Davison is president of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

W. ART MANKEY has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Ryan Aeronautical 
Company. For thirty years an aircraft en- 
gineer, he was chief of production design for 
Glenn L. Martin Co. and engineering manager 
of Bell Aircraft Co., during World War II. 

. « Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has named 
JOHN I. WAGNER, veteran Latin American 
1irline pilot and ex-Navy plane commander, 
1s Latin American sales representative. . . . 
GENE GACH, author recently released from 
the Army’s counter-intelligence corps, has 
joined Lockheed’s sales promotion staff. 
HARLAN M. ELLIS has resigned as sales 
manager of Hamilton Standard Propellers di- 
vision, United Aircraft Corp. . . . GEORGE 
L. ESTES, JR., becomes assistant sales man- 
ager to direct work with the airlines and 
aircraft manufacturers. .. . C. W. FRANCE, 
formerly vice president of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., has been elected vice president in 
charge of maintenance and engineering for 
Eastern Air Lines, with headquarters in Miami. 

RICHARD H. DEPEW, JR., has re 
signed as chief of aircraft sales, Office of 
Aircraft Disposal, War Assets Administration, 
to return to the aviation industry as vice 
president in charge of operations for Luding- 
ton-Griswold, Inc., Saybrook, Conn. He was 


succeeded by RAYMOND W PHELPS. 





MULTIFORM PRODUCTS 


BENDERS — VISES — DIE SAWS 


Complete Line of Self-Cleaning and Tubular 
Punches and Steel Rule Dies for cutting 
gaskets, cloth, leather and wood parts, etc. 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 
Kalamazoo 13F, Mich., Dept. 8 








HIGHEST QUALITY 
ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM 


CASTINGS 


R. E. (Tim) DAHLIN 


304 Soe. Pearl St. Phene R-6128 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Representing Acme Aluminum Feundry Co. 
Chicage 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Smoke 
Detector 


smoke 
photo- 


A device for detection of 
in airplane cargo space by 
electric means has been developed by 
Walter Kidde & Inc., 
Belleville, N. J 


cell functions on slight changes in 


Company, 
The photoelectric 


, 
llumination as caused by the pres- 


nce of smoke [he instrument is 
sensitive, having a light directed on 
the photoelectric cell, and either 
visual or audible alarms are set off 
by a disturbance of the clear air 
between the light and the cell. To 
compensate for changes in light 
yurce, a second photoelectric cell 
s needed and is connected to the 


| 
letecting cell in a balancing circuit, 


, : 
relative to the relay. The 


Kidde 


weighing 


response 
detector is lightweight, 
pounds, exclusive of 
external wiring and the alarms 


LI | 
It is invaluable in catching any hres 


cargo planes in initial stages 


Constant Pressure 
Fuel Pumps 


De 


rev ylutionary 


Chandler-Hill Corporation, 


developed a 


pump w hich 


' } 
[Win-Vaive delivers a 


constant flow of fuel at almost con 
tant pressure and volume for air 
planes The pumps were used is 
nilitary planes, and are now being 
ested by commercial air lines. The 
init assures accurate control under 
ill conditions. The two valves bal 
ance each other, working on a com 


] 
non guide pin, and make possible 


pressure regulation. Dualvalve air 


raft fuel pumps are manufactured 
two models with capacities of 
] 1 
830 and 1,600 gallons per hour at 
$00 rpn 


New Sealing 


Compound 

The Parker Research and Special 
Products division, Parker Appliance 
Company, Cleveland, has developed 
1 general-purpose thread and gasket 


aling compound, known as Uni 
seal. It is proof against most ele 
ents, and virtually insoluble in 
juids. It comes in a paste form, 
ind contains no free metallic parti 
s which migl 


it set up corrosion 
' 


The paste blends readily wi 





nh cut 


gasket material. Thé compound is 
luble in alcohol and carbon tetra- 
loride, simplifying any cleanup 
which might be necessary. Uniseal 


available im tubes and containers 


1 


ingine from & ouncés t 5 gallons 
>. 
Electric 
Hand Tractor 
[he Transtractor, a new electric 
propelled hand tractor, featuring 
advantages of the electric 1and 
ick ind ne onventt } va 
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house being manufac 
tured by Automatic Transportation 


Company, 


tractor, 1s 


Chicago, a division of 


the Yale and Towne Manufactur 
ing Company The Transtractor 
will pull or push a 6,000-pound 
trailer load all day, or 20,000 


intermittently Finger-tip 


The 


pounds 


control facilitates handling 


hand tractor may tow a number of 
trailers in tandem, and is very ma 
neuverable for close-quarter op 
eration. It has forward and reverse 
drive controls, push-button op 
erated; two forward and two re 
verse speeds are controlled by the 
vertical angle of * the guide handle 
Flexible Duct 
Is Corrugated 

A new type of flexible, corru 
gated duct, made of fabric, rubber 


and plastics, is being manufactured 


by the United States Rubber Com 
pany to convey air, dust, fumes and 
abrasive substances in industrial 
plants The ducts, called Mula 
Flex, are light and durable, and 
can be twisted and turned around 
obstructions They w withstand 
temperatures up to 350 degrees |} 


low as 70 degrees below 


The 


and 


and as 
zero, | 


t gl ass 


ducts ire made out 
asbestos 
pregnated with synthetic rubber 
»btained by 


I 


plastics Flexibility 


means of corrugations. Designs have 


been made for heating and ventilat 


ing automobiles, airplanes, and other 
vehicles and for carrying flour, 
sugar, chemic ils and similar prod 
ucts in manufacturing plants 

° 
Filter-Lube 

CCA Products Engineering, Gien 


dale, California, is manufacturing 
a CCA 


pneumatic 


Filter-lube, a compact 


filtering unit combined 


with a precision lubricator The 
primary use of the unit ts for in- 
stallation as close as possible to the 
quipment it is intended to service 

uir cylinders, vises, chucks and 
similar equipment It is designed 
to prolong the lite of all types of 
pneumatic equipment, and is avail 
able in 14”, %&” and 1-2” standard 
pipe sizes. It features a full view, 
lightweight, transparent plastic lu 
bricator oil reservoir to enable the 


yperator to see at a glance the 
quantity of oil in the element \ 
needle valve oil regulator permits 
the correct amount of oil to mix 
with filtered operating air The 
device fully automatic n pera 


Lightweight 
Fairlead 


I Double 1 
California, is 


Fairlead ¢ ompany, 
Hawthorne, manutfac- 


iring a new simplified fairlead for 


electrical and other types of con 

duit and are designed to support 

tubing of the same size or any 

combination of sizes Any indi- 
-_ 

\ dual ine or conduit may be re 
i without disturbance to tl 





other lines in the series, when used 
on gang fairleads The device has 
only two parts—the bracket and 
the grommet. It is lightweight and 
is easily installed by hand The 
weight results in greater aircraft 


payload 


New Tool for 
Tube Bending 


lhe 


Baltimore, is 


Martin 


developing a 


Glenn I Company, 


new 


hand bending tool, permitting all 
kinds of small tubing to be curved 
to any desired angle The device 
has a sturdy steel base which may 


be used in a vise or clamped onto 


1 bench; a revolving radius rod; 
a stop block grooved to hold the 
tubing; and a small movable radius 
block which guides the tubing 
around a bend roll centered on top 

of the base The tubing is in 
serted in the groove of the stop 
block and the movable block is 
pulled around the bend roll until 
the measuring point is directly op 
posite the mark of the angle de 
sired in the bend roll 
Brazing Fi 
ray A sl 

A new flux for efficient brazing 
ft aluminum with X716 wir . 


K. Mauk 


Pitt sD 


ust been introduced by A 


7501 Hamilton Avenu 


urg 
8 Pennsylvania Designated as 
I Well” N 2? t s equally 
useful in ther turnace brazin 





toren brazing aluminum It can be 


applied by workme 
and will not solidify or deteriorat 


“Flo-Well” X716 


employed alone in brazing 61S and 


inexperienced 


and may | 


in combination with hydrogen and 


xygen, may be used in brazing 25S 
38, 24S and 525 The X716 wir 
can be obtained wherever aluminun 
s sold, or direct from A. K. Mauk 
Free samples of bot! Flo-Wel 
No and wire X716, toget 
with complete directions for us 
will be forwarded by the manufa 
turer upon request 
Reusable 
Hose Couplings 
Resistoflex Corporation, Bellvill 
N I. has announce d i c ymplet 
line of patented attachable-detac 


: : 

able reusable metal couplings, whic 
; 

make it 

flexible 


flexible LOSE these 


possible to hand-assembk 


hose lines ( ymbined wit 


any reusal 





assembly done on the spot | 
ipl ng nut threads ont 
witl coupling shell compr 


se end into a safety-seal 
With keep-true threads, the fitting 

} long, even grip 1 the Ose 
1¢ double bell shape of nut allow 
g the hose to flex without cut 


heavy body f the 


crushing o distortin at 


" 
Ing The 
prevents 

Unusually 
surfaces mak 18s 


ind gq ck 


ne line 
wrench 


ration simple 


specify 


DARNELL 
CASTERS 


FREE MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK.W Y 


LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA, 





36 WC 


INTON, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Two Feeder Certificates 
Awarded by CAB in 
Rocky Mountain Case 
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1,850 Lightplanes Manufactured Last Month; Some 
Factories Still Withholding Production Reports 








FIRST COMMERCIAL LICENSE for a 
helicopter has gone to Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration s two-place Model 47, reported- 
ly priced at about $25,000 for deliveries 
beginning this summer. Five hundred of 
the craft are now in production. Left to 
right are Arthur M. Young, designer; 
CAA Inspector R. H. Guerard; D. G. 
Forman, Bell's helicopter division man- 
ager, and Floyd Carlson, Bell's chief 
helicopter test pilot. 
B Aircraft Phot 
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SOUTHERN Fuicur’s monthly survey of Note Ercoupe, Acronca, Ce 1, Stinson 
product n the United State 2nd Culver unreported but probably produced 
ws t mpa nduced 1,059 aircraft al of 800 planes last month 
y-da iod ended March 25 Piper production included eleven 100-hp 
1 ex ' i 1.541 rcraf juring uper Cruisers and production of 559 J3 Cub 
< y-day ) 1 endin Apr 25 Fiv Spec ils was 75 planes below schedu'e, : los: 
‘ , ve sctual prod ae bcing due to delays in switchin r to meta 
1 at p srobably produced a — , 
Se ' , : = eee Acronca declined to rel ase produ fi 
, ures because of company policy; En CC 
Pn = ’ ” anne & Rescarch Corp. is withholding Ercoupe fig 
; yr ures until “such time us labor «¢ dition ! 
: sie ) ported : 7 her plants permit us to foresee an uninter 
M x duled t rupted flow of raw materials » that we cal 
I led M Ending plan pr duction accurately - Culver i await 
Ma fa Ma \p -? ng imminently expected t CAA 
Pip 7 7 icensing; Stinson is delayed by toolin and 
la it ) ver problems attendan: to produc 1 of 
| . 44 cw 4-place Vovager 150; ¢ sna’s tailure 
( ‘4 report was une xplained Repub! was du 
begin volume pr mdduction of the Seabee du: 
; se 541 Ap il 
Army Plans 2,800 Aeronca Schedules 50 
. . 
Planes for Air Reserve, Planes Daily as Vandalia 
>. 
2,600 for National Guard Factory Space Acquired 
| , , . il def ‘ { \ va Aircratt Corpora ’ ws acqu i 
: , powe is & Ira ( 75,000 squa tee t add la inuta 
F ak ned Army ¢ f , 1g sprce at Vandalia, O rel.¢ ta 
\ | t ( tt ind ipable c at ts home pl nt 1 Middletow I 
v wace as a { P being Aeronca Chicf was scheduled to begin prod 
j ' ular Air Force . tion April 1, with ul prod. ’ t 
Faker i this force would include 27 Champion and Chict exceeding fifty ps iy 
‘ Nat 3) Guard : r ‘ it Middletown and Vandalia I he cw spac 
> 1 of 72 fiehte yuad will be ed for manufacturing, ofhces, ware 
7 ie drons pla ] uses, and flight yperations wind more than 
j ¥ r adgua . 79 Nar S00 persons are t De empl 1 a ¢c new 
Guard hases. wi . : . ate Vandalia plant when full produ 1 
Equipment » be led ide 1 { 
P-5 8 P-47 and % A-Lé 
Faker id \ Reserve w 
sed of 34 combat groups divided 
\ Reserve ictachment ncludinge 
ni it Pp ] ts >, uu st tt p lo s 2 tv) i) 
rated theers, and 45,000 enlisted pers 
\ Re \ \ i " 
1 Ww i al «2,800 id would wclud 
: ' + AT-1 ind 00 AT-¢ 
I N r ft 1 1 t ind 
i iv 


Monterrey Opening to 
Attract Private Fliers 











P " t trom stat ire expe I fl 
" Mex e dedication of “Parg 
\ : EW \ urp eduled pe 
A 27 at M errey, Mexic A group 
1 is bee ucd » t Texas Privat 
| \ cia y Club Aer le Mont 
P w“ will ik c p 1 i 
irds ft mn a Mexica ’ " , 
W. B. Matthews, of San A ve ’ ET es 
iry t TPFA. If a s ite ’ ited ’ 
iP me tow ard may be obtained NEWEST AAF HELICOPIER is 2-place, 
at Fort W San A when clearing 135-hp. XR-9B built by G & A Aircraft, 
order at Brownsvil Laredo. Matthew Inc., Willow Grove (Pa.) subsidiary of 


ninded pilo . carry proper ownership Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. With 28-ft. 
papers and, if flying a plane bel nging m rotor, it cruises at 80 mph., climbs at 
me else, t ¢ pilot must have the owners more than 1|,000 fpm., and has an elec- 
written authorization t fly into Mexico. TPFA tric-hydraulic governor which, by acting 
members will gather at San Antonio to leave upon the simultaneous pitch control, 
ere in a group on April 26, stopping at maintains constant predetermined rotor 
redo before flying on to Monterrey. Hotel speed, regardless of throttle condition 
reservations should be made well n 1d vance 


hrough Club Aecreo de Monterrey 


or power used. 
(Firestone Phot« 
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Postwar CAP Program 
Assures Comprehensive 
Structure, Operations 
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ORGANIZATION: Under a Federal Cha 


ter, CAP w t emi-military and a 
ur t " " 1 Dec be 
4 
CAP e 4 
Sta l S LD) t ¢ 
bia - ind Po Fa 
ate Pp i n 1 
ind \ g ? | A ¢ 
ge 5 a 
} t ‘“« ( 
i ! \ W 7 i } 
ut a Na ( nand " 
( B i y 
m A " " a 
i ] A ip ( 
g B I Wine : " 
uN lina th 
I i i N t ww t 
4 f CAP Hand k 
as applica ler CAP’s revised status 
FINANCI Assurance as be given that 
Nat na Headquarters needs rf financing Dy 
membership at present: the imm ediate prob 
« 1 t g of all 48 W ge Head 
wuarters. Certa Wings ive already handled 
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individual financing . satisfactorily and, for 


Wings unable to do this, the committee recom 
mended air shows and cxhibitions given with 
AAF support, benefit performances, carnivals, 
dances, and dinners with prominent speakers 
If these suegestions fail to raise sufhcient 
money, an annual fee of $12 for officers and 


$6 for enlisted members was recommended 
Should the last method fail, Wing commander 
may request an allotment from a CAP Na 
nal Fund. In no case shall the aggregate 
amount raised and allocated exceed $5,000 
All Wings will co-operate in raising a Na 
nal Fund which will then be used to aid 
W ines needing financial assistance If tund 
to maintain National Head 
ese will be deducted and the 


ited annually to the 48 Wings; 50 per 


ure needed juarters, 


i 


remainder dis 


cent among the Wings and 50 per cent pro 


rated to the Wings on the basis of state popu 


\ n ly alternative in case method 
nmended are inadequate, the committee sug 
gested cach member be asked to pay $1 int 

National Fund on or before April 30, 1946 


The nhinanc gz pian is bel 


ieved necessary 
nmediate future since it antic 


sated ample funds will be forthcoming yon 


after CAP is established on a civilian basi 
TRAINING: A broader Cadet program, an 
tive senior flying program, and large-scale 
ase of flyable aircraft and surplus train 


ng equipment were stressed. Creation of new 


wronautical departments in the schools in ac 
rdance with the CAA and the U. S. Ofhce of 
Education were urged as part f the Cadet pro 
gran Courses should follow the general sub 
joct matter of CAP Training Directives 35 
ind 3¢ but ould be revised after caretu 
i et Cad pret ) ind AAI 
¢ eq emen \ at peration and 
’ ance i be stressed trom a voca 
nal standpoint The Cadet program should 
: » cover Dullding ind flying of model air 
it tliz ylarships f qualihed Cadets 
inable » pay ft flig nstruction, rifl 
marksmanship, and intra-unit competition, and 
de social activities 
Stressing the need for an active senior flying 
I grat postwar pl ans call for an increased 
number tf flyable pl anes, interest-building 
raining suc as Mark IV Navigational Chart 
mock-ups, and synthetic devices Arrange 
ments $ ild be made with the Chief of 
Militia Bureau n Washington tor use of 


State Guard bases, airports, and armories by 


CAP units. Link trainers, flyable aircraft, and 


raining equipment, should be pur 
used rec har c ) ybtain lowe 
_ 
pric 
OPERATIONS Flight operations W ll be 
der lirection of W nz Commanders and 


De their duty conduct an Air show 





nce a year in co-operation with the AAI 


CAP will continue & 


perform mussions of 


mercy, operations flights for governmental 
agencies, Cadet orientation hops, and mass 
cross-country flights Every cffort must be 
made to maintzin high standards of safety and 


efhiciency 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY A plan 

uld be established for procurement of fly 
able aircraft and other csential items throug 
group or volume buying, sale to CAP at token 
prices, or assignment of surplus property. Need 
for the following equipment is essential: Fly 
usable radi 


able aircraft, , training cids, photo 


graphic equipment, office supplies and equip 


ment, Crdet uniforms, surplus buildings 


COMMUNICATIONS Nation-wide net 
work of radio relay communication stations 
hould be set up; FCC should be asked to as 
sign a frequency or frequencies for CAP use 
To facilitate search and rescue operations, a 
upplementing frequency should be provided 
All units should obtain as much useful Class 
26 and surplus communications equipment as 
p ssible 

MEDICAL, PHYSICAI National medical 
efhcer will supervise and assist Wing medical 


fheers; Wing medical ofhcers. appointed by 


Wing Commander will recommend to group and 
squadron medical officer These will follow 
directives in CAP Handbook; use examination 
card previously used for Cadets 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Each Wing should 
publi h ) monthly migavine, continuc weekly 


National Headquarters news letter; write his 
ry ot CAP tor War Department archives and 


publish in bock form, proceeds to go to CAP 
public relations. Release story each weck 
ill U. S. newspapers on CAP wartime activiti 





TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 


NEW TIRES, POSTWAR GOODYEARS, 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
6.00 x 6 non-skid, 7.00 x 4, 8.00 x 4 smooth 
4-ply. Large stock 6.50 x 10, 7.50 x 10, 
8.50 x 10, Culver 5.00 x 4, 8.00-10.00" 
Smooth Contours or any tailwheel tire. Big 
stock Tires, Propellers, Spark Plugs, Bat- 
teries, Pyralin, Lifetime Windshields, Dope 
Fabric, Kollsman-Pioneer Instruments, Ra- 
dios, Aircraft Bolts and Hardware, etc. 
Rush Delivery. Supplying many of the 
largest operators at lowest prices. 


PLEASE NOTE: We wholesale quantities 
only to commercial operators. Individuals 
please buy from your local operator. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 
929 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 














Riggs Engine Performance 


Calculator $10.00 
DeVries Navigation Calculator 10.00 
King Position Computer 3.50 
Navigation Note Book 2.00 


X-C (Cross Country) Computer 4.00 
E6B Dalton D.R. Comp. (Plastic) 10.00 


Mark VII Dalton Computer 5.00 
Mark VIII Dalton Computer 1.00 
D-4 Time-Distance Computer 2.00 
The Lyon Computer (Plastic) 3.00 


Mark 3A Navigational Plot. Board 12.00 
American Airlines Computer, 
New Model Type “C” 5.00 





2510 S. OAKDALE AVE. 


b 


Air and Sea Navigation Equipment 


COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES 


Attractive Discounts to Legitimate Dealers 
Send for Illustrated Price List 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


641 Navy Aircraft Plotter $ 1.50 
Weems Mark II Aircraft Plotter 2.00 
Simplified Flight Calculator 3.75 
Air Navigation by Weems 3.50 
Hyatt’s Celestial Coordinator 5.00 


Elementary Physics as Applied 

to Aviation 1 
Cox & Stevens Computer 35. 
Flying Facts for the Private Flyer 2 
Full Career Pilot Flight Log Book 2.25 
Coordinate Azimuth Ring for E6B 1 
Dean Radio Range Orientator 10 
Cox & Stevens Universal Plotter 3 


HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 

















Arkansas Roundup— tH 
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Rountree, of course) Demopolis is seeking 
location of the AAF Guided Missile School fo 
Boykin Field Dothan Aviation Corpora 
tion is planning construction of a number of 
private hangars Mayor H. W. Vann of 
Hurtsboro has proposed an airport site and 


has requested inspection by CAA and Alabama 


Department of Aeronautics At Mont 
gomery negotiations are under way seeking 
transfer of Army istallations and transfer 
of the airport to the city. End quote well 
ilmost, for at Montgomery the  fixed-bas 


perators over the state met with 100 per cen 
epresentation to orgamize a fhixed-base opera 
| ' 


tors association Phis is long been a needed 


rganization in Alabama and should prove to 


j 
Aan f | , , 

elptul not only the operators themselv« 

but also to private fliers, bot n and out 

state 


California—b) Tony Hagmann. Every 


ay wre is P-38 happy rr so it seems 
Nadine Ramsey, of Lone Beac! bought 
ind got aw up hitts to ta 
Nex we hea i I ry La\V ! 1 San 
Mason bough f ¢ Ypees, and av 
by pla t t e. Which put 
Cleveland \ Rac < enda f 
Harold J Lock I 
Tony uid bh t 1 
" he w hic iy 
n somew i 
| wn Vies i\ AC \ 
Wevine bought e the i \ 
an’s Airpark and he really rn 
iting ame He ned NAA w 
sreakfast flying Barnes w e Fa ma 
1 ham and eggs » he “ s heer! 
nd pust Ke anyDody cise A 


. 
is paved up « ive flig 
vices of a kind ind a darned eg 

staurant n the held He drags in son 


flving folks like Rav Hendricks, manager tf 
Most and Bacon (w yperate the field Ma 


xr Sonny Behrens, a B-29 p t Ww 1s 
tf ribbons; Captain Ray ¢ iri a! 
beautiful blondes ke Betty Tackaberry tr 
H ! lulu 
An old airport has talles 1c ( amn 
money Alhambra Field, which gave birt 
some tamous fliers und was the home por 
tor the west end of TWA a Western Au 
lines, is now getting ready tur cottages and 
roses Some realtor bought the property fo 


$1,000 am acre more than a flying field could 


pay and now it’s past history Leave 

Alhambra with not a penny’s wort f air 

port and a million dollars’ wort it ve 
fly Sad 


We made a CX wit S Kidwel 
ace called Glen Ivy Springs, at Corona, Ca 
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world, has a Swedish flavor They talk about Ercoupe; and check the rail sitters 

" 1 swimming pool with warm water who soak up sunshine while they wait to fly 

of the ground that way). Swedish This we did, and we met John Livensparget 

am baths bar ind rooms you will and Jerry Koenig watching vapor trails left 

all solid eas The tact the owner's name is by a P-80; Margaret Brown and Virgil Brown 

Axel Springborg has nothing to de with the were talking spins; Kay Wilson and Mary Lewis 

Swedish flavor His son, Dz Warren |] ver ust sittin’ ’’; Elgin Newall was talkin’ 

Chandler a flier. So, now they have an ind Joe “Chief Bum” Culling was laughin’ at 

p adjoining the Inn und a gentle a joke. Or you might see Ruth Reinhold, who 

ving wag will bring out a car for visiting runs Sky Harbor Air Service for Carl Knier, 

By the way ere you will find real hurrying like a tumbleweed in a high wind at 

Ss t spitality Slim Kidwell owns Pecos. She's busy! Ruth told us about John 

( ral Airport and it’s just lunch time away A. Platt, who bought an Aeronca, and Gus 

ere 1 Luscomb« Stallings’ first 150 Stinson. Then we had a 

Les Byars of Long Beach told us the new cup of coffee with Walt Fulkerson. And took 
Swift got e and he will give us a ride ir oft tor 

" ey ope yp in LB. His partne 

Kay Daughtery, whose husband was a well Prescott, Arizona This is deer huntin’ 

wn western pilot Kay is president of the country and summer homes for Phoenixites are 

B Breakfast Clul dotted around like oil wells in East Texas 

Panc Barnes fed 100 from Whiteman’s G. W. McCurdy is the airport manager and has 

Airpark this month, on her desert airport “one of those little red trucks which make 

1 invited the rest of the aviation world ¢t such good time” on the field. He has some 

e and get it definitely recommended little dots on his hand which we asked about 


Seems Fred Crowell, the Texaco man, is a 





TONY ON TOUR WITH TEXACO full chief of the Hopi Indian tribe and G. W 
V) Rainey ead up the aviation department is a tribal member, too. They get these tatooed 
Texas Company » the West Coast dots for a ritual with snakes which still gives 
D s a ma f great aviation background us the screaming meamies to think about 
He was with the CAA; he flew the Atlantic Scared us out of four gallons of Texaco gas 
ne f the first flights; he’s a QB; NAA Next, we flew to 
ember ind ne fine-flyine fellow And 
des he knows some mighty nice people 'n Nogales—Right on the border of old 
. The Texas Company has a twin-engine Mexico sits this nice two-way paved runway 
Deed stat ed here complete with pilot Bill with a fine hangar. Clarence Smith, manager 
Dirlam and - prot Junior." More about will meet you and pretty soon you'll see a 
n iater trail of dust with Charlie Frazier ridin’ in 
One morning before smog crept over LA front. You'll be introduced to Nogales—but 
d made visibility as unwelcome as an extra good. Charlie has been in that country so 
a dice cube, we took off from LA long the tomatoes growing in Mexico ask him 
Mu i Airport (Hi, Woody) headed tos when it’s time to get red. He is the Texaco 
Phoenix. We went by way of Burbank in representative and he really does 
de pick up Frank Goad Frank heads From the Rancho Grande Hotel very 
anotne part of the Texaco aviation de dudey) you can see old Mexico and, of course, 
artme et ~ do with the you go over in search of nylons. Ain’t any 
anic f aviation He usta beaver for the But there is anything else you want we 
nes and ist came here trom Chicago heard 
To fix up the Texas Company a little bit Next day, you'll meet Bill Beatus. He owns 
Torrey Webb is the resident vice presi the International Airport, and can be remem 
lent. He flew back when the Army carried bered from Brownsville, Texas, days. He re 
; und gradually worked his way up membered SF when it was “‘little-bitty.”’ He 
p-top. Which, as the white horse would can fix you up for flying into Mexico and will 
iy, means a pile of nice fresh hay. Drewy give you good advice on the subject 
Beaton is territorial manager. Drewy is an ole On account of everything, you find you 
southern boy from way back. Thirty years have to go back to LA. In this ship you make 
ago he started out as an office boy and worked time like the government makes Victory Bonds 
way up | ke a school girl fills out 1 
weater. Brother, that’s good Dallas—b) Vida Foster Beautiful flying 
On w the flight. We beat out an ais weather has really opened up in Texas and we 
P x, landed and met Walt Fulker learned in the Executive Transport Company 
anag f Sky Harbor We hangar twin-engine Beech that Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
tlew Oklahoma City ¢ c days; met Cage is quite close to Dallas and Lake Texhoma 
Trap” Dea ’ : Arizona frog and looks like a lot of water even from six thou 
cided the world wa ce when flying. Walt sand feet. Bob Goddard is just back from the 
wea ’ right and saucy wars and we found him operating the munici 
D eedled ab e color, but Walt pal airport at Ardmore, doing line service and 
1, “Nut y t fit reconversion. He is also the Skylark dis 
There are ne musts in Phoenix. You must tributor and the Aeronca dealer for his 
p at t Westward Ho and wire for reserva territory 
ns; eat at the Gree Gables; ask W. I Morris Jacobs, who operates as Jacobs Ai: 
Hixon at rport see the Common Service out on Preston Road in Dallas, has 
ealt ‘ p at Mercury Flying Service) ; me of the cleanest shops we have ever been 
H Steidel, TWA manager, how he likes in. But don’t let the methodical arrangement 
Connies; eat at the Skychief (prices are fool you. We aren’t too mechanically in 
asonable); see Rocky Nels who loves t clined but we recognize superior workmanship 


and equipment when we see it. After making 
a thorough inspection of completed jobs and 
those in process, we decided that lightplane 
owners needing major overhauls or any typ« 
electrical work would benefit by dealing wit! 
Mr. Jacobs, 

Construction of the new Highland Park Ai: 
port is progressing at a rapid pace. One larg 
hangar is nearing completion and we saw Bil! 
Campbell, of Weatherly-Campbel! Aircraft 
Company, watching it with a gleam in | 
eye. Runways are graded and they were eve: 
moving a hill so as to make things “on 
level.” 

We finally tracked down that elusive 
vidual, Jimmie Marshall, and got the lowdow 
on his new field in Dallas, located at Buckn« 
Boulevard and Lake June Road. A 3,000-fo 
asphalt runway is completed and Jimmie ex 
pects all buildings to be ready to occupy by 
April 30, Also, Jimmie expects to begin mak 
ing deliveries of the first new Culver Simp! 
fly planes in April. 

When we went into the CAA Love Field 
office to pick up blanks for a student pilot 
permit, we saw Wilson Germany, who report 
that his Dal-Air Lines is operating regularly 
and smoothly, with stops in Tyler and Lufki: 
between Dallas and Houston. He is planning 
to imaugurate a new trip trom Beaumont 
Houston to Dallas and promised us a round 
trip any day. 

Beginning Monday, March 25, D. Harold 
Byrd was to start operation of his “air tax 
service between Dallas and Fort Worth, flying 
Noorduyns. 





For years we've had a “yen”’ to line our walls 
with photographs of our friends, but Charlic 
Short, manager of Tulsa Municipal Airport, ha 
really “done it” in his office. The likeness of 
Buck Rowe was smiling at us as we entered 
We saw pictures of many of our friends, i: 
cluding Jack Story, Aubrey Keif, John H. Q 
Burke and Charlie Hanst. The great and near 
great were displayed side by side and mar 
ot the inscriptions tugged at our imagination 
Tiny gold stars pasted on the glass of thos 
of Will Rogers, Wiley Post, Amelia Earhart 
and Ernie Pyle told their own eloquent story 

The first new Cessna 140 was flown from the 
factory to Mustang Airport by the Womack 
and has created considerable interest among 
spectators and prospective buyers alike. “Toots 
Womack took us for a hop around the field 
and it’s a mighty nice airplane 
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Kansas City, Mo Ml Mi folkdan Chat , sat is Spring 


| S urd, wa mn Ka weather! 
as ¢ { 1 week | r'WA Club had N scheduled transp : x air treig 
is speak I wing ilk by § 1 and ou t Kansas City are knocking 
Ka as City | ri and, who recounted the Airport Ccommussioner s door tor admittance 
f A cipal airport can Whether we have them or not depends 
eing, Bill ¢ ‘ t duced the speaker turther studies of yperating costs These 
‘ , ‘ 1 ring After I'd tramp steamers of the air’ are an outgrowth 
I ag iw ( gs that Stout 1! the world conflict, and many a young 
yea inead p wanting » x up « ISINeSS 
K 1 Looking u ft my w low at Sky Hob 
a . H I i ec black and x ! NM t \ 
> A ’ @ ! \ crates « mok ack t ea 
Ka i low wn loca They et up a nea 
t “ ind “ tt t 
Rid ‘ 
. and NAA " ‘ Ka is ( \ ga 
. i) : H ©'Lea wa ed pre i 
1 Spa " Fred Goldma ce preside Pre 





and | r. R / director G g “ 
D activ \ Reserv Offic ' 
ga i, and | Ra was el 1 


ul WNAA Pr ler fiscu ead 


pe z gra I 
i “ i Ipp<c i because 
ya i ! i i 1 t « ess 
Arrang i le 1 250 \V f 
| 1 «¢ wad r " K ( 





PILOTS, HERE IT 1S... shsirman Francs. Capone of Den 


Nad 
Latest, Authentic, Clear-Cut Private Pilot \ity 7 
Examination by Zweng . . 
\lready acclaimed the outstanding text for the dl , , , 

CAA requirements. New “multiple choice Marshall, Texas—/ . : 
xamination included. Only $1.00 postpaid The land « pr ! ner Mar ll M 
)THER NEW EQUIPMENT: Air Foree Typ< cipal Airport en deeded Ha 
Dead Reckoning Computer, $2.00; Pilot's Log ( ntv ft ‘ t ew Har 
Book, $1.0 Airline Log Book, $2.00; Senior ‘ MM \ | , 
Log (Steele), $1.50; Air Navigation Log, $2.00 ; , 

Weems Nav Plotter $2.00: Dalton Vil Nav 5 y t ‘ \A | pia i a < ‘ 
( nputer, $5.00 American Airlines Computer ‘ struc ! t t urpor t ( nimiss 
n leather case, $5.0( XC-Cross Country Com- . Wor t 
ter, $4.00 Cour : . inten 
} . if it i « 1 
Free DeLuxe Aviation Catalog) Capt. Ladd M oe erly tf Ma : 
° ; : . ately with ¢ a Na ul Avia ( 
Pan American Navigation Service returned to China and CNA 
Mildred Carney i B > 
SF-2 
‘ c cp rt pm ‘ ‘ 
12021 Ventura Blvd N. Heollyweed, Calif from Mansfield, | to § port. We 
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Davis Boone and Bill Aechternacht, both of 


Marshall, took a skyview of Marshall and 


Longview from the air recently 


: = ° 
All of us had stiff necks for t days 
utter watching a plane sky-wr the name 


fa popular soft drink 


Phoenix, Arizona—/y Marjy Hardman 


Newcomers and new concerns ar making 
themselves known and very welcome here at 
Sky Harbor Airport Quick Dusters, Inc., is 
1 Corporation tormed tor the purpose of con 
ting aircraft to dusters, engaging n 
pdusting business and helping hers ¢ 
enter the industry G&. ¢ Quick, formerly 
wit Marsh & Franklin, is going int busine 


; 


imself Again and is pres dent f this con 


pany Vernon A. Dorrell, former president 
t Mid-Continent Airlines and now vice pres 
dent of Ryan Aviatior Associates, 18 Vics 
president Bill Hosmer, just fresh from 


Army and Aircraft Accessories Corporation at 
Burbank, is vice president and sales manager 
nd Monty Thrall, of Ryan Aviation Asso 
ates, iS secretary-treasure! Quick Dusters, 
Inc., temporarily occupies building T-13 
he line up f Navy barracks on the field 
Air-Safe Sales, Inc., distributor for Ercoups 
n Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and West 
Texas, has been organized for some time, bu 
las just recently moved company headquarte 


to Sky Harbor Airport in the back of the 


Southwest Airway building Their ofhcer 
ire ] I McEldowney, president; R 3) 
Searles, vice president and treasurer Grace 
J. Cahill is secretary {i | Lee the ac 


countant 

[The old Phoenix Aviat Club first 
ganized in 1936 has reorganized with Leo 
Gliem, president; Dr. L. D. Beck, vice pres 
ident, and Ruth Reinhold, secretary-treasurer 
The first postwar flight was a picnic at Casa 
Grande Members attendin were Mr and 
Mrs A. ¢ Anderson, Dr nd Mrs. I Db 
Beck, Walter Butler, Ruth Reinhold, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. O. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Doake 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Gliem, Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Keller, Mr and Mrs. Carl Knier, Mr and 
Mrs. Henry March, Mr. and Mrs. John Rock 
well, Dr. and Mrs. Gordon Schackelford, Mr 

d Mrs. Walter Fulkerson, A. Lee Moore and 
Jack Perkins. Guests were Mr. and Mrs. Mike 
Mitchell and Robert W Reinhold Iw 


, ' 
loggies, Tootsie and ““Plut ilso made t 

Veterans taking advantage ot government 
, ] ! 


flight training and ground < Ol through 
Marsh and Franklin are: ( Ww Ankerberg, 
B. H. Bitner, J]. Cason, J. H. Cooley, W. H 
Cole, ¢ R. Crowl, H \ Dunham, |] R 
Fean, Paul Frter, Roy Evans, M. ¢ Feller 
r. J. Flamagan, F. M. Garner, P. E. George 
Fred Grogan, Melvin Harrison, Charles Hast 
nes, John F. Irwin, Warren Johnson, Quentor 
Kirkpatrick, Donal Lagesse, J]. F. Long, W. H 
Long, Royal Marks, Lloyd Martin, Elizabet 
Mathe, Clyde Mathe, Desmond Matthews 
Goode Maxwell, Lawrence McCullough, Johr 
Mitchel, Jack Palmer, W. H. Puntenney, W 
J. Ralston, Richard Rill, Nyles Schmidt, Claude 
Sevbert, I kK Sidwell, G I Simons, Bill 
Smith, Charles Stewart, Henry Stewart, Gail 
r, Charles Tabor, J]. -H Tanner, Joc 
Thompson, Harold Walker, W M. Wiese, 
Frank Wood and ¢ R. Ward Ground school 


x Junior College 


Marsh & Franklin handle bot lavlorcratts 


id Swifts At present they have a Swift 
demonstrator and are operating six new 1 
ifts in addition to their other ships, besides 
e¢ Vultee they ad relicensed and are using 
for instrument work [wo twin-engine Fair 


child AT-21’s have been acquired for their 
cargo division Their solo students for the 
past month include Allyn Cornell, J. R 
Egan, F. M. Garner, Paul Etter, P. E. George, 
Desmond Matthews, | K. Sidwell, Henry 
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Harold 


Hastings, Charles 


Walker, Roy 


Stewart and 


Evans, ¢ 
Melvin Harr 


Stewart, 


I 
Mercury Flying Service, Inc., also has 
GI's 
Sanders, 


program tor tormer 
Richard Allen 
Beshears, Alvin 
Harold Faulkner, 
Fred Jennings, Jr., 
Malatesta, Lawrence Ne 
Wygal, Louis Ha 


school are Annette 
Fred Babcock, Billy 

ure John Davis, 
Clark Griggs, 
O. Lemley, Thomas 
son, Roy L. Riess, T 
pern Frank | 


Camp 
"1 
Billy 


Gray, 


homas 


Flake, Raymond Anderson 
Arthur Ganin Raymond Scott, Chauncey 
Clapp, Robert Gwin, W. P. Roberts, J]: Ken 
¢ Pearce and W drow W Mercury 
w Sk Inge s kept very busy ese days 
w ’ ike Claude I Hixson very 
appy H us come down from Portland 
Oregon ake ve ale lepartment t 
M ry Roy Edwards will present Sky 
ang " W “ while Ernest McClary 
is Dee c sen deale it 4 wlidg 
Ray Morale ver at Anderson t ’ 
i \ a Be eived t 3 
i j P\ Fi Solos clude 
Ce ( Dick | und Mary u 
He 
Ma Fly S i tw | pe 
nont whe rP£.H k und Max 
Owens rece 1 pr ate license Edwin Bar 
‘Ye , , a 
( ( " A t 
Ma 
Weatherford, Texas—) Ma R 
Getting up at t crack of daw ind flying 
? i y A I y breakfast 
ea We ed a akfast flig 
ed y SK Airp Dalla ind 
tlew Weathert | x away " 
+4 Piper Cu A be ged (> g i 
t W e R K Airport; € 1 t 
Vatel) ‘ 1 46 ¢ rea 
Sandal Dailey of the Dallas Neu was a Z 
n x Fr Sky! Airp w 
Charles O and | 1 Nagle w b 
f " s at Nor A me in, flying 
a Stea 1 : Iimmy Davis and Tommy 
N 1 lack Brow und)= «Cliff i Swor 
i " g " Ac ca and ® D. Fridge 
" H " D> we a Li nbe 
I lige I x” Dealer at Skyline We 
4 TEAS NM 1 i Weathertord by some 


{ ¢ cal lad Ford White was the ofhcial 
greeter e’s a CAP 


Squadron Comn ander 

Vate p t nd dertaker by protess 

lr. C. Hatchett ad a big hello for us 

r e presid t e | National Bank 
und a ip B McDavid wne 

i “ lert ea NG Pp I Nook 
va iK ” i 1s wit every € ; 1 
” w “ ted Mer | Ka 
inag t Mu pal Aurp was busy 

g dow slanes, and Dr. Charles Ya 
CAP’er and graphe OK pic « 
tt carly morning pilots and planes Misha 
Ka g , I nbe A af wa 
M4 iDboOU . 

~ 


' 
laries 


Enrolled with this 


Ralph 


single-seater which he designed Dorothy 

McRae and Max Stark came in for the 

“bounciest” landing Morton and Ann Man 

dell landed at he wrong airport in Weath 
, 


rford and wondered why the 


reception com 


mitteec 

Stark 

about 
cemed 


trip 


Mw asn't 


arrived one 


t« 


“not 


there Judy Morris and Mary 

hour late, making excuse 

really being lost.”” The Stearmans 
outnumber the other planes or 








POSTWAR CROSS-COUNTRY FLYING is expanding al! over the country with the com- 
ing of spring and new airplanes from factories. Preceding the general renewal of air 
tours was a series of recent Texas aircades in conjunction with Fort Worth's annual 
Fat Stock Show, with participants ballyhooing the show and its Southwestern Aircraft 
Exposition at each stop. Spectators attracted to local airports by the fliers are shown 


above looking over a new Aeronca Champion, a Globe Swift and a line of 
Inset shows C. W. Wofford and Ed Williams of Magnolia Petroleum Co., 


Ercoupes. 


1946 


which donated fuel. In the strip below are: Left, a bevy of high school girls who were 


awarded a trip on one of the 


aircades; 


center, 


Doc 


Estes’ widely known Laird 


Special of inverted-flight fame; right, Mrs. Ruth Taylor and her daughter, Bobbie (in 
hat, at left), of Fort Worth and Herbert Martin of Littlefield. 
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“ 1 wing loading up to twelve pounds Tl Dallas, Texas 
and sea” classification would als have 
< idered, of course 
Many pilots will contend that speed 1s 
ene deiee chan the | Distributor 
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iy be so, but then you eget right back Sky Hobby, Inc sa wly reat 
“ z loading again Not many iirplanes wit wholesale outlet for »DDY upplies t Kar 
" ~ wing loading ever went very fast It City, Missouri As yresenta f 
y do go fast with a low wing loading, the leading model aircraft and engine manufa 
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NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Land, Sea and Air 


JUST PUBLISHED 


METEOROLOGY for AIRMEN 


by 
CHARLES A. ZWENG 


This book should be in 
every airman’s library. 
Appendix contain new 
“multiple choice ex- 
aminations’’. $3.00 


OTHER AVIATION 
EQUIPMENT 
Weem's Naviga 
t ! Plotter 


[ype A-2 Naviga 


tion Computer $2.00 


Flight Instructor 
By CHARLES A. ZWENG 


This important new book will prove in- 
valuable to the Instructor as well as to his 
tudent All maneuvers are fully covered 
and illustrated The new “series of eights 

| eries of turn are shown. New fea- 
tur includ F Examiners,” and 
Methods of Grading Other new sections 

ver the new typical “multiple choice” ex- 
aminations giver for “flight instructor 
rating 

Price f Flight I tor Manual $3.00 





PRIVATE PILOT EXAMINATION: 
(New July 1, 1945) by Zweng. First 
in the field. “Multiple Choice Exam- 
inations” covering scope of written 
test. Only $1.00 postpaid 

MANUAL OF THE E-6B COM- 
PUTER (New) by Allan C. Zweng 
An essential text for every airman 
and Instructor De Luxe Edition, 








$2.00 

NEW DALTON NAVIGATION 
COMPUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 

AERONAUTICAL TRAINING by 
Zweng (Important Notice) The 


New Private Pilot Examinations 
pertinent to Revised CAR Effective 
July 1, 1945, to include Parts 60 and 
43 are now covered, with “typical 
new Multiple Choice Examinations” 
for both Private and Commercial! in- 
cluded. $3.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE 
MECHANICS: 
Examinations, New (Zweng) Quiz 
Book now covers typical Multiple Choice 
xaminations fully illustrated with neces- 
sary diagrams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, 
Northrop, Ryan and outstanding schools. 
Why fail? Only $3.00 for both examina- 
tions, and CAR | 


COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- 
tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions. 
$35.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) 


THE NEW “LINK” OCTANT “Bubble 
type” for celestial Navigation. Price $230.00. 





PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 
12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

















Marion Melcher S$ secretarv-treasurer t 


new corporation 





YEARS AGO in 


EDITORIALS li 
J. Mark Wilcox, of Florida, warned that 


country was open to att ick bv bor the Fa 
and the West, with the enemy using airplan 
He called for adequate air power for the de 
fense of the United States The U. S. rated 
sixth in air power among tions Ay 
ther obstacle was removed from the path 
American commercial aviation by the divor 
f the airlines and the manufacturing plan 

BRIEFS [he War Department purchased 
S12 aircraft engines trom Wrig A\gronau 
tical Corporation to power new bombers 


Sperry Gyroscope Company was retained 
sound-proofing its planc 


device i 


Air France to aid 

Louis de Florez perfected a 
piloting planes by sound alone—the intensity 
tf sounds given from a small generator 


the angle of the plane IWA ipaugurated 
an independent air express service, not joining 
2 pool of airlines that would be served by 
Railway Express Agency Chicago and 


Southern Air Lines, Inc., purchased four Lock 
Timm Aircraft Co. con 


airp! ane 


heed Eleces as 
tracted to manufacture the Crusader 
PERSONALS C. G. Taylor, 


the Taylor Cub and former president 


; 


designer o 


7) 


Taylor Aircraft Company, resigned his posi 

tion to establish a new company Far 

Ward was appointed supervisor of airway 
whe control, Bureau of Air Commerce 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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Southwest Airmotive, maintenance and repair 
| depot for private and commercial planes, services 
America’s planes from coast to coast. As factory 
distributor for the leading names in American avia- 


tion, Southwest maintains complete stocks of 





nationally known parts, from the smallest rivet to 
the complete engine — ready for instant use. Years 
of experience in every phase of aircraft repair plus 
skilled craftsmen and completely equipped shops GLIDAIR 


enable Southwest to give fast, efficient service on 





all jobs, large or small. 


Complete Airline Type Service for oily, 


Private and Commercial Planes 
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WARNER AIRCRAFT 
CORP. 
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FREEDMAN-BURNHAM ENGINEERING CORP. PRET: 
LIGHTEX FABRIC Sa ea 
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AERONCA— America’s Oldest Light-Plane Manufacturer 
Brings You the Only Completely New Personal Plane 





Y... e heard and read a lot about post-war 
planes many glowing promises that may never 
pass the “blue-print stage.” 

But Aeronca—the first and oldest light-plane manu- 
facturer in America—is already in production with a 
thrillingly advanced post-war model—The Aeronca 


CHAMPION! Next month — The Aeronca CHIEF 
(Side-by-Side model) will be off the line. 


New Flying Thrill Awaits You! 
In the new Aeronca CHAMPION, you'll find the kind 


of performance you've dreamed about! The newest in 
aerodynamic design! New gliding, landing and stall 
characteristics! It’s the easiest plane you've ever flown 

. with far greater maneuverability . . . and greatly 
broadened range of visibility. Aeronca’s amazing in- 
crease in visibility has been acclaimed by pilots and 
instructors everywhere as today’s most important 
contribution to safety 

Just wait till you see Aeronca’s luxuriously finished 
. the wide 


interior ... the extra room and comfort. . 


safety-swing doors . big luggage compartment — 
things you never expected in a low-cost plane. 
You get Oleo landing gear as standard equipment. 


Improved brake system and tie-down rings that are 


AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORPOR 


Seronca Champion é 


A two-seat tandem type air- 
plane. Large, roomy cabin. 
Unusually fine visibility. 
Thrilling performance. Easi- 
est - flying, easiest - handling, 
most comfortable plane ever 
offered in lowest price field. 


built in. Parts for Champion and Chief will be 80% 
interchangeable — an important economy feature. 
Aeronca brings you 35 thrilling “standout features! 

Before you buy any plane be sure to see Aeronca— 
fly it—price it—compare it! See your Aeronca dealer 
for further details. 


Export Agency — Aviquipo, Inc., 25 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


VER ONCA 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 PERSONAL PLANE 
TION, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





